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Beauty as a Right 


From an interview with 
BRENT DOW ALLINSON 


“VT SHOULD like to see an American youth movement begin with a revolt against 
vulgarity, with a revolt against sensationalism and the lying distortions and 
cheap deceits that result from sloppy standards of taste and conduct. 

Although I agree with you that there is little hope in the colleges because the insti- 

tutions and the students are so subtly subsidized and internally atrophied, I do 

think a beginning of a revolt against vulgarity is perceptible in the United States. 

At the moment it grimaces-with the cynic’s grin, but that will change as all the 

bright sardonic young men come to realize the emptiness of cynicism. Our cynicism 

is but our truth crushed to earth by the thundering juggernauts of State and Church, 
leagued darkly for the bloody business of war. Cynicism will give way, is giving 
way, to new enthusiasms and new affirmations. 


“Are the new affirmations to be but a superficial cant of mass, a parrot-squawk- 
ing of 100 per cent. militarist or Bolshevist dogmocracy? I think not. I think 
they will demand quality rather than quantity. I hope they will seek ‘productivity 
without possession, activity without aggression,’ and distinction rather than profit. 
We have always worshiped the tin and tinsel aristocrats of Europe in the United. 
States, aping them and even surpassing them in luxury and ostentation. So be it! 
Let us now go in frankly for real aristocracy and for an aristocratic code that will 
create, in time, superior manners and superior men. 


“Let us demand beauty as a right, and create it around us in place of our roar- 
ing prison-house. Let us demand leisure, a seven-hour day of labor for every- 
body, and demand all the arts and graces necessary to adorn and dignify it. Let 
us invent new arts and impose upon ourselves new disciplines, for the joy of it. 
The aristocrat and the hobo are brothers under the skin, and true aristocracy is 
the truest democracy.” 
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The Present Question 


E ARE exceedingly gratified to publish to-day 

the opinion of the leading editors of Protestant 
church papers throughout the country on the sub- 
ject of a Roman Catholic in the Presidency of the 
United States. Many letters have also been re- 
ceived in reaction to the editorial, “The Issue Pre- 
cipitated,” of January 6. With only two exceptions, 
the writers agree heartily that we have reached a 
place in the history of the nation where we ought 
to face this profoundly important question in a 
sane and good-tempered manner. The Government 
would still live, we judge from our correspondents, 
if a Catholic became our Executive. We have no 
doubt of it. 


Perhaps it was surprising to many persons that 
the Editor should have proposed, in a very cautious 
manner, that we obviate the issue, if possible. It is 
not characteristic, we have been told a dozen times 
in a week, for him to avoid a difficulty. Our duty 
here is a very large and representative one. We 
hear men and women saying right and left that 
Governor Smith ought to run, and let us get the 
thing settled! That too great directness does not 
appeal to us. Do these good people think roundly 
on the matter? Do they see very far ahead? It is 
because we are sure religious conviction runs 
deeper than we can plumb, and that out of this deep 
our greatest actions come, that we take a careful 
stand. And certainly we have not a whit of feeling 
but good will for Catholics, as friends and as 
people. Our concern is that so few persons under- 
stand or think about the spiritual nature of the 
state, and thus of the constant relation of religion 
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Aveustus P. Reccorp, D.D. 


to politics. We are glad that the Boston members 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, at the next 
meeting, January 31, will discuss this subject, 
which is now in the minds of all thinking 
Americans. 


The Show-Off 


MONG MINISTERS, Dr. John Roach Straton 
has exploited publicity to the last degree, and 
his present association with a reprehensible organ- 
ization called the Supreme Kingdom, a new rival 
of the Ku Klux Klan with unction in its name, is 
in keeping with his career. It is reported that he 
is to receive a tremendous sum for lecturing in 
promotion of this new movement, which will pay 
alluring commissions to those who obtain members. 
There is no check on the accounting by the chief 
promoter, one well-known Edward Young Clarke. 
The Macon Telegraph is exposing the enterprise. 
But that is another story which will be duly told, 
we hope, before thousands of people are enticed 
into its miserable commercializing of sacred things. 
We are more impressed at this time with the 
state of civilization which will give rich rewards 
to causes which Dr. Straton sponsors. It is, in- 
deed, an age of publicity. Everybody knows it, 
and yet everybody comes under the spell of it and 
helps to pay for its continuance. Rey. Tertius van 
Dyke touched the point. It is the spirit of show- 
off. It belongs to childhood, and the fact that we 
keep it up is a sign of our mental age. Speaking 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mr. van Dyke drew some- 
thing from the gospel. 


Of course [he said] publicity has its uses, which are not only 
legitimate but serviceable. Good news deserves to be adver- 
tised. But to advertise personal goodness destroys it through 
self-consciousness.~ 'To do good for publicity purposes is to be 
a hypocrite. Jesus attacked this attitude in its three com- 
monest forms. First, the desire to be known as a benefactor 
through the giving of alms in a public manner; second, the 
desire to be known as a religious person through the observance 
of religious practices in a way calculated to attract attention; 
and third, the desire to be known as a man who suffers, through 
the public parading of self-denial. Our age needs careful con- 
sideration of these warnings. Self-consciousness often reaches 
such a height of intensity that it becomes crippling. 

We must give, but not from the desire to be called a benefac- 
tor. We %tmust pray, but not with the obtrusiveness that seeks 
to be observed. We must fast, but not with the intention of 
winning the secret adulation of pity. In brief, we must live 
in such forgetfulness of ourselves that we shall be at peace 
with God and man and set free with the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. 


It Isn’t Enough 


SOLDIER whose religion was “blown to hell 

in Flanders” appealed in a London paper for 
something to take its place. One person who 
replied, said: “Whats the matter with the Golden © 
Rule—Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them’—as a sure foundation, 
a moral law, a rock of belief?” But the soldier, 
who signs himself “O. C. Platoon,” sees very little 
religion in the Golden Rule. It is not enough. 

“It sounds common sense, of course,” he says, 
“whether Christ or Confucius first said it, but it has _ 
no more to do with religion than ‘Honesty is the — 
best policy,’ or ‘A stitch in time saves nine.’ Asa 
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creed, the Golden Rule would not save anybody. 
Doubtless we should all be happier than we are if 
we did unto others as we want them to do to us. 
But is the new creed that is to save humanity 
merely to be a variation of ‘I want to be happy’? 
Tt isn’t worth it. Golden rules are not enough.’ A 
man who doesn’t know the truth about religion or 
who doesn’t even know whether there is any truth to 
know, is stumped the moment a child asks his first 
question about God or Christ or Heaven. The first 
time such a man’s child sees death it sees an enigma, 
a dark, clammy mystery. Even golden rules won’t 
help much then.” 

He is quite right, and the reason lies not very far 
away. No man is able to live by the bread of rules 
alone. Always, always, the soul seeks the ultimate 
answers. Manna for the insatiable spirit one must 
have. Whence came I? What am I here for? 
Whither? And besides these questions, which per- 
tain to himself, are even more searching yearnings 
that are entirely impersonal and see beyond the 
stars and the ages. The Golden Rule is excellent 
for the ordinary traffic of business, and for the 
manifold duties we have toward one another in the 
world where we earn a living; that is, in practical 
human relations of the lesser order. But even here 
the Golden Rule is the minimum rather than the 
maximum of ethical obligation. It means setting 
up one’s own imperfect standard at any given time. 
It makes no provision for the raising of the standard. 
No two people’s golden rules are exactly alike, so 
there is inevitable confusion. That is true, indeed, 
of allrules. But the chief thing is that our natures 
require something that makes us reach out for per- 
fection. Life at its truest is always aspiration 
rather than formulation, spirit rather than letter. 

Did you ever see a man who boasted that he lived 
by the Golden Rule, and that it was enough? We 
have. He has never made us wish that we were 
like him. 


After a War 


FTER A GREAT UPHEAVAL, like a war, 
when things are shaken and seem no longer 
dependable, men and women of the greatest gifts 
and the most entire sincerity, suffer quite as much 
as, and sometimes more than, other people, often 
without realizing it. Principal Cairns of Aberdeen 
makes this observation and gives the reasons for it. 


Such periods [he says] are always times of reaction and 
pessimism. Men instinctively turn to the past, which looks 
so firm and solid in comparison with the quaking present and 
the unknown future. So to-day we have much eloquent 
pessimism, and reversion to past standards of belief. In 
Catholic lands this means reversion to Rome or to Catholic 
antiquity; in Protestant lands to Puritan theology or 
“Fundamentalism.” 

There is doubtless more in both movements than this. They 
are a protest also against that “boneless wonder” of which 
some good folk are so enamoured,—an undoctrinal and in- 
definite faith and a relativist morality. But the note of sheer 
alarm cannot be mistaken, nor its subtle and complex relation 
to the great cataclysm through which we have been passing. 
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Dr. Martineau’s Advice 


BArON VON HUGEL relates in a recently pub- 
lished volume of essays a story about James 
Martineau which leads us to hope a little that some 
of our readers may understand our true attitude, 
expressed again and again, and by a few as often 
misunderstood, in this matter of culture and reli- 
gion. If we have reiterated one truth in these 
pages, it has been the futility and silliness of 
culture, or intelligence, or any such thing, as a 
substitute for religion and the good life. 

A wealthy and educated young American came to 
Dr. Martineau in deep misgiving. He had been 
lecturing about the defects of current religion, and 
suddenly he thought he himself might be mistaken. 
Dr. Martineau told him to spend six months each 
with two groups of people. A peasant family in 
Westphalia, of devout and traditional Roman 
Catholic faith, and lacking all we call culture, was 
chosen for the first period, and for the second, a 
highly educated group of medical students in Ber- 
lin. Having done this, the young man might learn 
which of the groups possessed the secret or wisdom 
of life. According to The New Outlook, after 
the experiment the young man reported to Dr. 
Martineau that he had seen both groups go through 
the experiences of life. They faced birth and death, 
moral lapses, suffering and trouble, as well as 
successes of various kinds. The Catholic group was 
ignorant, narrow, and clumsy, at enmity with all 
modern thought. The students were polished, 
subtle, and skeptical, ready for everything new, 
especially if it spelled revolt. And yet the “popish 
peasants possessed a depth of insight and assurance 
of action, a magnificent simplicity, purity, and mas- 
siveness” which was entirely wanting among the 
sophisticated students, who seemed without insight, 
action, or conviction. The palm went to the 
peasantry. Dr. Martineau advised the young 
man,— 

Return to America, but courageously restart and reform your 
life to the degree and the kind to which your experience may 
now tell your conscience that you ought to change. You know 
well that I am no Roman Catholic. I shall be glad if you find 
yourself not obliged to identify for yourself a deep faith in God 
and a deyoted life in Him with Roman Catholicism. But pray, 
understand me well; did I find myself in my conscience forced 
to choose between God and the Pope, on the one hand, and no 
Pope, indeed, but also no God—no fervent service of God, of 
Christ, of souls, on the other—then without a moment’s hesita- 
tion I would choose, and would wish yourself to choose in such 


a case, not no God and no Pope, but Pope—yes, even Pope—and 
God. 


There will be a variety of reactions to this advice 
among our readers, but in the main they will agree 
with it. The lesson is not subtle or involved. What 
we should seek is reality. Reality does not depend 
upon any kind of learning or proficiency. Itis here, 
before all temples,—a fact from the foundation of 
life. Learning may enrich it or spoil it; lack of 
learning may keep it pure or distort it. It all 
depends. The chief business of religion is to teach 
the meaning of reality, its height and depth and 
breadth. When religion does its job, there will be 
no ignorant peasantry or cynical students, but all 
will be both good and wise. 


Minorities and the “Patriots” 


How long will Europe harbor these plague-spots? 


A “MOUKEETSA” is a doughnut without 
any hole. In a little vacant spot on 
our street, Anna Blackson has set up a 
tiny booth made of old boxes and strips of 
tin, and there all day long she boils 
“moukeetsi” in a kettle of olive oil and 
sells them hot to passers-by who are not 
too respectable to eat on the street. 


MRS. BLACKSON is:a member of a 
racial minority. She used to live in the 
flourishing town of Koukoush, when it was 
within the boundaries of’ European Turkey. 
Both her family and that of her husband 
were among the oldest, most respected, and 
most influential in the community, so that 
Anna rejoiced in the love and good will 
of her neighbors. She felt secure, joyfully 
sang her native songs, helped her more 
unfortunate neighbors in times of grief and 
sickness, kept her house spotlessly clean, 
taught her children the traditions of her 
race, and dreamed of the time when her 
people would be free from Turkish bond- 
age, which had already lasted five hun- 
dred years. 

And Anna did, indeed, see the Turk 
depart; but an age-old enemy, the Greek, 
came in. Anna’s husband, being one of the 
prominent citizens, was killed, and the 
mother was forced to flee across the border 
with her children and thousands of her 
fellow townsmen. Her baby died on the 
way, and two more of her children later 
succumbed to cold and privation as the 
refugee mother was going from place to 
place in a desperate effort to find a way 
to make a living. 

Anna’s life now brings her nothing but 
sadness; for not .only is she wretchedly 
poor, but she is without any place in the 
community, without hope, without a 
future. And all because she is one of a 
national minority, forced to abandon the 
hearth she had inherited from her ances- 
tors, who had possessed it for twenty 
generations. : 

There are more than fifteen million 
people in Europe to-day representing racial 
or national minorities. There are many 
more people deprived of full civil and 
political and cultural rights than there 
are Americans in the States west of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, many 
more than the population of the whole of 
Mexico. 

The Great War was fought ostensibly 
for the purpose of giving all races and 
peoples an independent, democratic, just 
form of government. Before the war, the 
painfully and sometimes cruelly oppressed 
minorities in Europe comprised more than 
40,000,000 people. Some of these unfor- 
tunate groups were found in Germany, 
many more in Russia, and most of all in 
Austria-Hungary. This last country was 
a conglomeration of many peoples and 
nations held together by mutual animosi- 
ties and relentless force. Less than ten of 
the twenty-eight millions of people in 
Austria were Austrians. Of the 17,000,000 
inhabitants of Hungary, less than 10,000,- 
000 were Hungarians. The remaining 
24,000,000 people in the amorphous dual 
empire were Czechs, Poles, Southslavs, 
Ruthenians, and Roumanians, The 
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. bondage. 


supreme problem of the wealthy military 
classes in Austria-Hungary was how to 
keep these millions in subjection. The 
governing group resorted to every unjust 
measure in order to maintain its ascend- 
ancy; but the 24,000,000 people without 
rights grew ever bolder and more rebellious 
and drew Europe ever nearer the inevit- 
able conflagration. 

In the summer of 1914, a member of the 
most aggressive of the Huropean minori- 
ties, the Serbs in Austria, murdered an 
archduke and precipitated the World War. 


IN THE NEWS 


ooh. ae 

Keystone Photograph 
SCIENCE SEES A GAP 

According to Prof. Heber D. Curtis, director of 
the Allegheny Observatory, - speaking to the 
student conference in Milwaukee, chemical in- 
ter-action or any other physical law does not 
produce Handel’s “Largo,” nor any part of the 
higher ethics. What we call the spirit of man 
itself, creates, makes new compounds of chemi- 


cal action. “It is a flame that controls its 
own flaming” 


SESS EE 


The whole question of the minorities was. 


placed before the conscience of the world 
for a just solution. And the war did im- 
prove the condition of many European 
minorities. The Irish question, for ex- 
ample, was solved. Bohemia, furthermore- 
was liberated after three centuries of 
The Bohemians, or Czechs, are 
a promising people, capable of governing 
themselves, and well deserve the independ- 
ence they gained. 

The Southslavs, also, as a result of the 
war, were gathered into an independent, 
more or less homogeneous state. They 
have not succeeded in consolidating their 
government and are faced by terrible prob- 
lems; still their liberation was a step 
toward a better state of affairs. At least 
five other independent states were formed 
in countries inhabited by fairly compact 
and homogeneous populations. The little 


nations in Hurope have better prospects 
than they had fifteen years ago. Racial 
problems are to-day less acute than before 
the war. Yet many problems still persist. 
Europe has not ceased to be the scene of 
flagrant injustice and rank cruelty. There 
are still millions of people who live as 
though they were in some conquered 
colony. Of the 14,000,000 people in Czecho- 
slovakia not more than 7,000,000 are 
Czechs. There are two million Slovaks 
who may be counted as one of the two 
dominant racial groups, though they are 
by no means satisfied with the treatment 
they receive at the hands of their more 
powerful partners. Besides the dissatisfied 
Slovaks, there are three and a half million 
Germans, almost half a million Little 
Russians, and more than that many Hun- 
garians. These great masses of foreigners 
complain that they are discriminated 
against, but conditions in the new republic 
are steadily improving, and it is hoped that 
the minority problem will soon disappear 
from Czechoslovakia. 

In Poland, Italy, Roumania, and Yugo- 
slavia, however, the situation is very much 
worse. Of the 25,000,000 people in Poland, 
only 17,000,000 are Poles. There are 
about 5,000,000 Little Russians, 2,000,000 
Jews, and a million Germans. The Poles, 
generally speaking, are superpatriotic, 
emotional, and not very capable of con- 
ducting a just, democratic government. 
Since the ruling classes in Poland are 
very dictatorial and despotic toward their 
own weaker Polish brothers, it is not 
difficult to imagine how savage they are 
at times toward the weaker groups of 
‘inferior’ and hated races. 

For years the Italians filled the world 
with their lurid complaints of the way in 
which the 800,000 Italians oustide Italy 
were treated. At last Italy freed them 
and made a desperate effort to grab two 
or three million foreigners along with 
them. She managed to get about a mil- 
lion, whom she has deprived of most 
fundamental civil rights. But, for that 
matter, most of the 40,000,000 Italians 
have no rights. 


IN YUGOSLAVIA there are three 
dominant peoples with inalienable rights. 
Besides these 10,500,000 people, there are 
about 2,000,000 Germans, Hungarians, 
Roumanians, and Macedonians. Of these 
minorities, the million Bulgarians and 
Macedonians are subjected to much repres- 
sion and cruelty. Of the 17,000,000 in- 
habitants of Roumania, at least a fourth 
are foreigners, many of whom are likewise 
suffering under discriminations. 

In several of the countries which I have 
mentioned, the minorities are deprived of 
schools and churches, books and papers 
in their own language. They are fla- 
grantly discriminated against in the 
courts of justice. They are subjected to 
the cruelty of illegal armed bands of 
“patriots,” given no civil or social prefer- 
ment, made to assume a disproportionately 
heavy tax burden, robbed by frequent 
requisitions, compelled to do forced labor 


(Continued on page 58) 


A Roman Catholic for President? 


Leading Protestant editors reply to THE REGISTER’S inquiry 


In view of the declaration of Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York that he would accept the 
nomination for President of the United States, THz CHRISTIAN REGISTER invited representative opinion 
from Protestant Church editors in reply to the following questions: 


I. 


Do you believe that a devoted Roman Catholic could serve as President of the United States in un- 
qualified loyalty to the avowed American principle of the equality of all religions before the law, and at 


the sone time in unqualified loyalty to the avowed Roman Catholic doctrine of the relation of church and 
State 


II. 


Do you believe that the frank discussion of the religious issue involved in Governor Smith’s candi- 
dacy would serve a good purpose at this time? 


Following are the replies to THE REGISTER of nearly all the leading Protestant editors in the country. 
Their letters may be taken as representative of the denominations in a large measure. 


Of Questionable Propriety 


Replying first to your second query, I 
would say that it is difficult to see how 
a frank discussion of this issue can be 
avoided, even if it subjects the Protest- 
ant press to the charge of bigotry and 
the imitation of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the disposition to interfere 
with affairs-of state and to substitute 
political vaporings for the interpretation 
of religious truth. It is quite likely that, 
with the recrudescence of sectarianism 
since the World War, the nomination of 
a Roman Catholic for the Presidency 
would precipitate a campaign of unprece- 
dented intolerance and ill will, which 
would push into the background all do- 
mestie problems of the nation as well’as 
America’s unquestionable and as yet un- 
fulfilled obligations to other nations. And 
yet it is inconceivable that the members 
of the Roman Catholic Church should 
not demand that this issue be decided— 
whether membership in that organization 
is forever to bar a man from the highest 
political honors in America. The New 
York Times, declares defiantly: “To say 
that a man must be ruled out solely be- 
cause he is a Catholic is to fall back on 
such a spirit of intolerance, inequality, 
and stupid prejudice that the impulse of 
millions of Americans will be that they 
ought to drop everything else in order 
to exorcise it in this country once for all.” 

In answering your first query, I find 
myself in a mood that is questioning and 
unconvinced. The record of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in the claim of the 
Papacy to temporal power, the attitude 
toward the public school system, and the 
apparent autocratic rejection of the claims 
of millions of American Christians to 
the right of self-government in religion 
as well as in politics, makes membership 
in that organization a tremendous lia- 
bility for any one who aspires to high 
political preferment. I think I can under- 
stand the fear of a possibility of papal 
domination, and what it might mean for 
our country—for example, in such a case 
as the Mexican situation—if the Presi- 
dent of the United States were so obvi- 
ously a man of divided loyalties. Con- 
‘stitutionally, we should not oppose any 


man because of his religious faith; and 
yet it seems justifiable to many broad- 
minded Americans to question the pro- 
priety of having a representative of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in the White 
House. Pau 8. LEINBACH, 


Editor, Reformed Church Messenger 
(Reformed Church in the United States). 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


[Dr. Leinbach is president of the Edito- 
rial Council of the Religious Press of 
America. ] 


Realize What Is Involved 


In reply to your first question, I would 
answer “No.” 

Your second question is not so easily 
disposed of. No good purpose would be 
served by stirring up religious intolerance, 
which I fear would be the result of a 
“frank discussion of the religious issue 
involved in Governor Smith’s candidacy.” 
On the other hand, in some way the 
Protestant vote must be rallied against his 
election just as surely as the Catholic vote 
will be rallied for it, regardless of party 
affiliations. The Protestants in this coun- 
try far outnumber the Catholics. If a 
way could be found to arouse them to 
what is involved in placing a Catholic at 
the head of this country’s government 
without at the same time encouraging Ku 
Kluxism, or something similar, I believe 
we ought to set about pointing it out. 

May I emphasize that the above is my 
personal opinion. Just as Rufus M. Jones, 
who is probably the leading Friend in 
America, always speaks of “the faith of 
a Quaker” rather than “the faith of the 
Quakers” when discussing religious be- 
liefs, so in this I do not wish to be quoted 
as representing the Society of Friends. 

Sur C, YERKES, 


Editor, Friends’ Intelligencer 
(Society of Friends). 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Would Warn Church People 


If Governor Alfred E. Smith were an 
ideal man for President in every respect 
except his religious affiliations with Rome, 
I question whether a discussion of the 


religious issue would do much good. It 
would surely stir up much bitterness. 

If the choice were between a Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant, I venture that 
United Presbyterians would be quite 
unanimous for the Protestant. My own 
feelings are strongly against a Romanist 
for president. 

But in this particular case, there. are 
so many other things to prejudice against 
Governor A. H. Smith, especially his 
attitude on prohibition, and his political 
associates, that I believe all church people 
should be warned against him, that he 
ought to be vigorously opposed, not on 
religious grounds only, but that the whole 
case against him should be stated. 

Wo. J. ReErp,- 


Hditor, The United Presbyterian 
(Presbyterian). 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Idea of Super-Sovereignty 


So long as the Roman Catholic Church 
endeavors to maintain itself as a sort of 
super-sovereignty over the nations, as is 
evidenced both by its avowals and prac- 
tices, the people of this Republic can 
never feel secure from the _ political 
machinations of this Church with one of 
its members as President. 

It is needless for any one to deplore 
the fact that this religious question should 
be injected into a political issue. The 
Roman Church itself has done this by 
its frank claim to a super-relationship 
entirely unlike that of any other church 
or organization toward the national sover- 
eignties of the earth. It is not a discus- 
sion of Protestant origin, for the character 
and pretenses of the Roman Church itself 
make it inevitable in a Republic like ours. 

If a serious discussion of the question 
could be carried on in thoughtful and 
sober manner and wholly apart from the 
bitter and unreasoning spirit on, both 
sides which usually characterizes this 
whole question of religious relationships, 
it ought to prove exceedingly helpful— 
especially if it illuminates and clarifies 
in the minds of our honorable and highly 
esteemed Catholic citizens themselves, as 
well as in the mind of the American 
public in general, the basic assumptions 
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actually put forth in the practices as 
well as in the claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

AtvA MARTIN KERR, 


Editor, The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
‘ (Christian). 
DayTON, OHIO. 


Could Not Be Elected 


I believe that a devoted Roman Catholic 
could serve as President of the United 
States in unqualified loyalty to the avowed 
American principle of the equality of all 
religions before the law, and at the same 
time in unqualified loyalty tothe avowed 
Roman Catholic doctrine of the relation 
of Church and State, which is one of 
absolute severance in the United States, 
whatever it may be in other countries. 

In answer to your second query, I would 
state that a frank discussion of the reli- 
gious issue involved in Governor Smith’s 
candidacy might serve a good purpose, but 
this is very doubtful, as in all probability 
the discussion would awake bitterness, 
strife, and serve to breed dissension. 

I also believe that as matters now 
stand, no Roman Catholic, however 
splendid his character and record, could 
be elected President of the United States. 

Lro WISE, 


Editor, American Israelite 
(Jewish). 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Rome or the State 


The form of question (1) compels me 
to answer, No. The loyalty could not be 
unqualified both ways, for the reason that 
the Roman Catholic Church stands for 
the religion of authority, and conceives 
the relation of church and state in such 
fashion as to inhibit the American prin- 
ciple. A good Catholic might make a 
better President than some Protestant 
aspirants who may be seriously considered, 
but that is not relevant to the question 
at issue. The Pope’s ambition for a seat 
in the League of Nations as a temporal 
ruler is only one indication of the fact 
that the Roman Church has not changed 
its view of the relation of church and 
state. 

Now seems to be a very opportune 
moment for the discussion proposed—be- 
fore the nomination—that there may be 
no occasion for and discussion after the 
convention. 

J. J. WALLACE, 


Editor, The Pittsburgh Ohristian Advocate 
(Methodist Dpiscopal). 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Believes in Active Defense 


Query 1 is really permissive of two 
answers. I consider that a devoted Ro- 
man Catholic could serve as President 
of the United States in unqualified loyalty 
to the avowed American principle of the 
equality of all religious before the law. 
To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Smith 
has done that in New York State in his 
present gubernatorial position. 

If by “unqualified loyalty” to the Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine you mean satisfy- 
ing the hopes, even the desires, of the 
Vatican relative to this country, I do not 
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believe that a Roman Catholic president 
would adjust the principles of this republic 
in any adequate way. 

In answer to Query 2, it is my opinion 
that the Protestant press should not at 
this time take the initiative in antago- 
nizing Mr. Smith’s candidacy. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Roman Catholic press 
is undertaking to create a feeling that 
any statements concerning Mr. Smith’s 
religion are a mark of intolerance. In 
other words, the idea of the Roman Catho- 
lic press seems to be that any opposition 


to Mr. Smith because of his religion is 


wrong. If they continue to use their 
journals thus, and if in particular the 
News Center at Washington, D.C., con- 
tinues to deliver subtle attacks upon the 
principles of the evangelic faith through 
the releases of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council News Sheet, there will be 
nothing left for us of the Protestant press 
but active defense of our religious beliefs. 
NATHAN R. MELHORN, 


Editor, The Lutheran 
(Lutheran). 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Double Loyalty Impossible 


1. (a) I believe that a man may be a 
genuine Christian man and a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church and yet be 
so unqualifiedly loyal to the avowed 
American principle of the equality of all 
religions before the law that he might 
serve acceptably in any public office; but, 
(0) I consider it utterly impossible for 
any man to be unqualifiedly loyal to that 
American principle and at the same time 
unqualifiedly loyal to the Roman Catholic 


doctrine of the relation of state and 
church. 
2. If Governor Smith secures the 


Democratic nomination, it is inevitable 
that the religious issue involved will be 
discussed. Therefore, it should be dis- 
cussed with all frankness. May I add 
that it seems to me that it is at this time 
a peculiar duty of the Protestant press 
to point out that true democracy demands 
that no man should be barred from office 
on account of his religious beliefs; but 
that, in the case of Roman Catholics, their 
church demands their adherence to a 
principle which has nothing to do with 
religion in the proper sense, but is a 
political principle directly contrary to 
that upon which our American Republic 
stands. 

Hence no man can be at the same time 
absolutely loyal to the demands of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and the counter 
demands of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

JAMES HB, CLARKE, 
Editor, The Presbyterian Advance 


(Presbyterian), 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


“Strong Convictions, but—” 


I should like to answer your question 
about Alfred E. Smith, for I have strong 
personal convictions in the matter, but, 
alas! our paper is an organ, and I do not 
feel justified in expressing myself regard- 
ing controversial points, because among 
our subscribers are many thousands be- 
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longing to almost every imaginable party 
and division of opinion. 
Amos R. WELLS, 


Editor, The Christian Hndeavor World 
(Interdenominational). 
Boston, MAss. 


Not Religion, But Prohibition 


So far as The Christian Intelligencer 
and Mission Field is concerned, in the 
event of Governor Smith’s being nomi- 
nated, such comment as will be made in 
our columns will find its basis on his 
position on the liquor question. It is very 
evident that we who are convinced of the 
value of Prohibition will need to present 
our best appeals and arguments, and per- 
mit those who are disposed to interject 
other issues to do as seems best to them. 

Under the circumstances, I do not feel 
it necessary to enter into any considera- 
tion of Governor Smith’s particular form 
of Christianity. 

JAMES Boyp HUNTER, 


Editor, The Christian Intelligencer - 
(Reformed Church in America). 
Npw York, N.Y. : 


Only One Answer—“No” 


In the abstract form in which your 
question number one, with its limiting 
phrase, “unqualified loyalty,’ which ap- 
pears twice, is stated, the query in my 
opinion admits of only one answer—‘No.” 

In reply to question number two, I 
would say that, generally speaking, “frank 
discussion” is always in order, and in 
this specific instance I believe it would 
do good. 2 

L. O. HarTMAN, 


Editor, Zion’s Herald 


Boston, Mass. (Methodist Episcopal). 


Higher than Consistency 


Inasmuch as the “Catholie’ Church 
claims to be the divinely appointed cus- 
todian of its people’s consciences, which 
most good men recognize as possessing for 
them an authority higher than that of any 
civil law, it would seem to follow that a 
Catholic who is consistent cannot honestly 
take the oath of office as President of the 
United States. For that matter, no 
strictly consistent Catholic could honestly 
take the oath of citizenship. But of course 
few of us are consistent, and therefore in 
practice Governor Smith might make an 
acceptable and useful President, just as 
many of his coreligionists have made good 
citizens. 

The religious issues involved in this 
candidacy will presently be debated from 
one end of the country to the other. It 
is surely better, therefore, that they be 
discussed now and in the open, rather 
than later, behind closed doors, in the 
heat and passion of campaigning. Espe- 
cially may we hope that such discussion 
will bring out a clear, specific, and con- 
temporary statement from the Catholic 
hierarchy of the Church’s temporal claims. 
Such a statement, whatever its character, 
would certainly clarify the thinking of 
Catholic and of Protestant alike. 

E. M. LAWRENCE GOULD, 


Editor, The New Church Messenger 
(Swedenborgian). 
Brooxtyn, N.Y, 


- 
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Papal Power Overestimated 


“Can a devout Roman Catholic serve as 
President of the United States in unquali- 
fied loyalty to the avowed American prin- 
ciple of the equality of all religions before 
the law?” Yes. 

“At the same time in unqualified loyalty 
to the ayowed Roman Catholic doctrine of 
the relation of church and state?” I 
don’t know. It is none of my business. 
All I, as a citizen and an elector, am con- 
cerned about is the first part of your ques- 
tion. How can I say “Yes?” Because 
devout Roman Catholics have served in 
Congress, in the Cabinet, in the Supreme 
Court, and in other public positions with 
the unqualified loyalty we exact from 
public servants. Also because Governor 
Smith has shown that same unqualified 
loyalty to American principles as Governor 
of the greatest state of the Union. No 
religious prejudice has kept him in the 
‘Governorship for four terms. Even ardent 
drys have: supported him because of his 
remarkable knowledge of the business of 
the State, his ability as a leader, and his 
unquestioned honesty and fairness. 

The second part of your question ignores 
the ittremendous modification of Catholic 
theories which has taken place in the 
United States through contact with our 
ideals and institutions. Whatever power 
the Pope may have theoretically, he is too 
wise to use that power so as to cause a 
break with the Catholic Church in this 
country. Any attempt to give orders or 
bring pressure to bear on a Catholic Presi- 
dent, Chief Justice, or Governor would be 
resented and resisted. American Catho- 
lies can be good loyal citizens. How do 
we know? Simply by looking about us 
and noting the fact that they are. 

Do I believe that a frank discussion of 
the religious issue involved in the candi- 
daecy of Governor Smith for the Presi- 
deney (if such a candidacy exists) will do 
good or harm? Both. Religious passions 
will be aroused. Bitterness will be stirred 
up. Should Governor Smith therefore 
refuse to run? No. Infinitely more 
harm would be caused by evading the 
question: We have a clear-cut issue of 
right and wrong. Are Catholics equal 
to the rest of us before the law? Is the 
principle of a square deal for everybody 
sound? Must any door of opportunity 
be closed to any American group because 
of race, or religion? Are Catholics en- 
titled to be tested and tried by what they 
are and what they can do, like the rest 
of us? To evade this issue is cowardly. 
It is a time to stand up and be counted 
for fundamental Americanism. 

My colleague Dr. Marshall asks me to 
say that he concurs fully in these views. 

JOHN VAN ScHAICcK, JY., 


Editor, Christian Leader 
(Universalist). 
Boston, Mass. 


Strong Personal Opinion 


As an editor I have always declined to 
be interviewed, thus retaining a free 
hand to deal with matters through the 
columns of my own paper. I can say that 
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(as you know) I entertain a very definite 
opinion on the subject proposed.* 

I shall watch your columns with even 
greater interest than usual for the results 
of this questionnaire. 

JAMES R. Joy, 


Editor, The Christian Advocate 
‘3 (Methodist Hpiscopal). 
New Yorx, N.Y. 


[*Dr. Joy’s editorial stand has been con- 
sistently strongly in opposition to the 
alleged political activities and pretensions 
of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country.—The Eprror. ] 


Two Loyalties Conflict 


The Western Recorder has intended be- 
fore now to put itself on record against 
the candidacy of Mr. Smith. We would 
probably most stress his unfitness on the 
ground of his being (1) a pronounced 
“wet,” and (2) a nullificationist. Mr. 
Smith, according to our understanding, 
led the forces in New York State that 
broke down the State machinery for help- 
ing to enforce the law and passed the 
buck on to the United States Government. 
Such a man is not worthy to be Presi- 
dent of this country. 

As to the religious issue, I think it is 
established that no faithful Catholic can 
be a loyal President of the United States. 
He must either be disloyal to what the 
hierarchy requires of him, or else disloyal 
to the requirements of the Republic. 

But you place your questions in a 
definite mold, and perhaps it will serve 
you better if I answer them that way. 
Therefore, without repeating your ques- 
tions, I will answer them as asked: 

(1) No Roman Catholic who lives up 
to the requirement of that faith can give 
unqualified loyalty to the American prin- 
ciple of equality of all religions before 
the law. The Roman Catholic doctrine 
on the relation of church and state is that 
of the subordination of the state to the 
Roman Catholic Church—this upon the 
assumption that it is the only true reli- 
gion, the Roman Catholics being the judges. 

(2) The broadspread, and almost uni- 
versal, effort which has become habitual 
in the United States on the part of the 
secular press to sidestep at all costs a frank 
discussion of the politico-religious issue 
where Roman Catholics are concerned has 
produced a partial paralysis even on the 
part of many persons of definite religious 
convictions in various religious bodies. 
Such discussion as is had has been by 
what we may call the patriotic press, 
plus a more restrained but rather desul- 
tory participation on the part of the 
responsible religious press. The paralysis, 
the persistent refusal of the secular, es- 
pecially the daily, press, to deal with this 
issue on its merits, together with a very 
definite tendency on their part to be 
jockeyed into the position of boosting 
Catholicism and neglecting other religious 
groups, creates a demoralizing situation 
which is all the more amazing when the 
relatively small strength of Roman Catho- 
licism in the United States is compared 
with that of other religious groups who 
utterly repudiate and reject the Roman 
Catholic claims as to their right to domi- 
nate the state. These religious groups 
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stand with the Constitution of the United 
States on this matter, and Catholicism 
stands against it; yet the usual gesture 
of the secular press is to say ihat this 
is a war about words, though everybody 
knows that is false. 

The above is not a categorical reply to 
your question, but is an exhibit of the 
background which will show why the 
writer is perplexed. At the same time, it 
would seem to me that the candidacy of 
Governor Smith for the Presidency affords 
a splendid opportunity for the friends in 
America of American principles for the 
separation of church and state to force 
this issue to the front and to force its 
discussion. I need not say to you that 
one of the forces that you may definitely 
count on in such a discussion will be found 
in the united front of the more than 
eight million Baptist membership of the 
country against unwarranted Catholic 
claims. If such a discussion is to be had, 
this publication certainly will be ready 
to do its utmost to educate its people. 
There are sixteen other responsible Baptist 
papers in the South. Every one of them 
can be depended upon, though I have no 
direct authority to speak for them. So 
can every other evangelical paper in the 
South. 

Victor I. MASTERS, 


Hditor, Western Recorder 
(Southern Baptist). 
LOUISVILLE, Ky, 


Romanism Modifies Itself 


In reply to the two questions which you 
have asked: 


(1) Logically, no; but few men are 
strictly logical either in their politics or 
in their religion. I do not care to discuss 
the matter in so far as it concerns Goy- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith personally; but I 
can conceive of a devout Roman Catholic, 
broadly loyal to his Church, whose Ameri- 
canism would be so strong that he might 
not follow his Church should any con- 
flicting crisis arise. I have in mind Lord 
Acton’s conflict with his Church over 
certain matters, and his threatened ex- 
communication, though I think that few 
would question Lord Acton’s essential de- 
votion to his Church. 

I have in mind, also, the fact that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, a devout Roman Catho- 
lic, some years ago came into power as 
Premier of Canada on an issue in which 
he opposed remedial legislation to force 
separate schools upon the Province of 
Manitoba. On that occasion he fought 
the Roman hierarchy, while Orange Tory 
opponents were serving the policies of 
the hierarchy. 

If I were thoroughly convinced of the 
essential honesty, ability, and thorough- 
going democracy of a political leader, I 
would support him in spite of the fact 
that he was a Roman Catholic and in 
spite of the logical difficulty which I rec- 
ognize as existing. I think that if he 
were the sort of man in whom my con- 
fidence could be rightly reposed, he would 
not be apt to fail if a conceivable issue 
should develop where Americanism and 
Romanism were definitely in conflict, 
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I think that Romanism has had to mod- 
ify itself very greatly in America and 
that it is destined to become much more 
seriously modified by Americanism as 
time goes on. 

(2) Frankly recognizing the logical 
difficulty and the discrepancy between 
what seems to be essentially Romanism 
and what seems to be essentially Ameri- 
canism, I see no reason why these 
issues should not be discussed in a candid 
way and in good spirit.” I think we have 
a right to know very definitely to what 
extent and in what: way the- allegiance 
that certain men offer religiously to Rome 
affects or is likely to affect their ideals 
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and activities as citizens and as political 
leaders. 

The failure of Roman Catholics gen- 
erally to support the public school system 
seems to me a very serious indictment 
from the standpoint of Americanism. 
It is typical of other discrepancies and 
difficulties that ought to be legitimate 
matter for discussion. I need hardly 
say that I deprecate'the discussion of these 
issues in any spirit of bigotry or narrow- 
ness. There ought not to be, however, 
any unnecessary embarrassment or any 
unholy silence. Wo. BE. GrRoy, 

Hditor, The Congregationalist 

Boston, Mass, (Congregational). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Heartless, Niggard 
Parish Committees 
To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :-— 

In reply to an appeal in THE ReEGISTER 
of December 16, 1926, asking aid for a 
minister in sore straits, one letter among 
others has been received froma retired 
minister in a country town, a paragraph 
of which testifies both to the heart of the 
giver and the heartlessness (or is it only 
thoughtlessness?) of certain parish com- 
mittees. The preacher contributes from 
his poverty what the committee delays 
to pay. 

The following is the paragraph: “I 
earned ten dollars the other day by rat- 
tling around in the pulpit of a brother min- 
ister who went to preach in one of our 
larger churches. It required a fifty-mile 
drive, and the mercury was way down in 
the tube. I gave one of the boys five dol- 
lars to drive me over in his warm car. 
The balance is represented by the enclosed 
check. I have not been paid yet, but I 
shall be when the other fellow gets his 
pay. It must have cost him twice five 
to meet his engagement. Therefore, what 
shall we say about the ethics of a parish 
committee that does not pay spot cash?” 

I am sure that our parish committees 
need only to be reminded of their duty 
to correct such instances as the above 
which, unfortunately, are far too common. 

Very truly yours, 
RopERICK STEBBINS. 
Miuton, MAss. 


A Practical Inquiry 

To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RBEGISTHR :— 

If you would be good enough to allow 
me to do so, I should like to make an 
appeal to your readers. During the Great 
War, and since, a number of new schemes 
and methods for raising money for char- 
itable objects have been adopted, but all 
good things come to an end; and in this 
country, at any rate, it is difficult to hit 
on new and original plans. We hear 
from America glowing stories of successful 
lightning campaigns, and it has occurred 
to me that, in the interests of an organiza- 
tion like the Y. M. C. A., some of your 
readers might be kind enough to write me 
outlining some of these efforts. Different 
parts of the world have different ideas, 
and it is possible that a well-worn plan 
in your country may be quite new here. 


The world is large, but it is also round 
(or nearly so); hence our countries are 
part of each other, and as such there is 
every reason for helping and expecting to 
be helped where possible. I shall welcome 
any suggestions or information about 
novelties obtainable, by the sale of which 
funds may be increased. 

W. G. GRIFFITHS. 


Central Y. M. C. A. 
CARDIFF, WALES. 


“Mr. Ford’s Philosophy” 


To the Hditor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Whoever wrote. the editorial on “Mr. 
Ford’s Philosophy” in THe Recister for 
December 9 could not have read “My Life 
and Work,” published in 1923, in which 
his philosophy appears more specifically 
than in his more recent book, “To-day and 
To-morrow.” He could not have read the 
seventh chapter, on “The Terror of the 
Machine,” and then written: ‘The worker 
is reduced to the condition of the robot.” 

If that were a fact, it would be impos- 
sible to explain another very significant 
fact, that nearly all of his men of skill 
and creative ability, foremen, research 
workers, inventors, and superintendents, 
in his factories, have come up from the 
operating of automatic machines. 

Nor can a careful reader justly say that, 
“Henry Ford, with all his virtues, thinks 
of every thing but human nature.’ His 
thinking about human nature is revealed 
on many a page. His knowledge of it is 
both analytical and comprehensive. It is 
the dynamic of all his enterprise. 

What he wants most, to work out his 
ideals, is men of brain, men of intelligence, 
men of imagination, initiative, and char- 
acter; he is continually ,hunting for them 
in every corner of the shop, and his plaint 
is that the majority of men have “repeti- 
tive,” monotonous minds, They like best 
jobs that require little exertion and no 
thinking. 

Why has he subdivided minutely his 
mechanical processes? For, two principal, 
or “principle,” reasons: 1. To lower the 
cost of production. 2. To salvage the 
waste or take advantage of the labor mar- 
ket. He can thus make use of thousands 
of subnormal men, even the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind, that less diversified 
industries cannot use. 3. This gives good 
homes and builds up the self-respect of 
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men and women that the ordinary labor 
market would condemn to pathetic poverty. 
Yes. “He might pay the highest wages 
in the world, as he probably does, and yet 
leave his employees in the long run miser- 
able, pathetic.” But has he ever done it? 
That is the test question. His years of 
experimenting with human nature have 
answered that question in the negative. 
Mr. Ford refuses to pose as a philan- 
thropist. Any suggestion of a charitable 
disposition in him causes him to hide his 
head—even in his books. He emphatically 


‘declares that there was not a bit of charity 


in raising the minimum pay of his em- 
ployees to five dollars a day. (It is now 
six.) But, how did he go about it? 

I have it, not from his book, but from 
his social anager, that his first move was 
to send fifty trained social workers into 
the homes of his employees to see how 
they lived. The underlying philosophy of 
it, and details of shop changes to pay the 
cost, and changes in social management, 
you can find in the eighth chapter, on 
“Wages.” 

Whatever we may think of Ford’s 
philosophy, it works! ‘That is the prag- 
matic test. It works to his own prosperity 
and to the incalculable benefit of millions 
of his fellow men. 

Read his books. If you are interested 
in economics, industry, mechanics, civics, | 
or in human stories, you will find them of 
absorbing interest. 

Bouton, Mass. J. N. PARDEE. 


{In Mr. Ford’s abstemious theory of 
charity we think may be found the source 
of all his social defects in the conduct of 
industry. Read Reinhold Niebuhr in The 
Christian Century for December 9, 1926.— 
The Eprror.] 


In the Mexican Situation 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :-— 

The controversy between Mexico and the 
United States is one of law and equity 
which should be determined by an Inter- 
national Court. We feel that our country 
is represented in the World Court through 
our distinguished citizen, John Bassett 
Moore. Even though the United States 
has not formally joined the Court, this 
controversy could properly be submitted 
to it for adjudication. 

Will readers write at once to President 
Coolidge and to Senator Borah, Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and urge that this matter be submitted to 
the World Court for settlement? Let the 
people’s voice be heard with emphasis in 
Washington. 


Lypia G. WENTWORTH, 
BROOKLINE, MASS. , 


False Doctrine vs. Christianity 
To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTDR :— 

There is much false doctrine taught and 
preached nowadays in the realms of reli- 
gion, morals, and manners. There are 
elements of truth in some religious and 
ethical systems of our time, but eyen in 
the case of these systems only half-truths, 
or parts of the truth, are taught. For ex- 
ample, take the systems of Christian 
Science and of M. Coué. Christian Science 
teaches one great truth, and one great 
error. It teaches the great truth of the 
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power of faith. But it also teaches that 
there is no evil in the world—a doctrinal 
statement false on the face of it, for the 
very statement itself is evil. Coué, too, 
taught faith, but a weaker kind of faith 
than Christian Science teaches, because 
Coué taught faith in one’s own powers 
rather than faith in God, the source of all 
power and all good. At their best, all 
present-day systems outside of Christianity 
are one-sided and weak because they 
present only portions and brief aspects of 
truth, portions that are all the weaker and 
less truthful because they stand alone, 
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unsupported by other parts of truth, and 
unfitted into a useful whole with all the 
parts in their right connections and rela- 
tionships. Christianity, on the other hand, 
is a well-ordered whole, a beautiful and 
substantial building with all the parts 
complete. ' 

The genius of Christianity is antithesis. 
This truth is not sufficiently brought out 
by preachers. Christianity is an antithet- 
ical, paradoxical, enigmatical religion. Its 
genius is perfectly expressed in the for- 
mula of Tertullian: “Credo quia impos- 
sibile est” (“I believe because it is im- 
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possible”). Coué says: “Hyvery day, in 
every way, I am getting better and better.” 
The Christian says: “Hvery day, in every 
way, I am getting better and better, be- 
cause—I am getting worse and worse”; 
worse, that is, in the sense of possessing 
less prosperity, fewer friends, and more 
trials and troubles. The Christian says, 
“When I am weak, then am I strong.” 
This is the genius of Christianity, the 
mastery of the world, success spelled in 
capital letters, and the linking of humanity 
with the Godhead. CHARLES Hooper, 
ConurR D’ALEND, IDAHO, 


What Youth Wants of Life 


A poet and radical of the new order gives an interview 


‘HE NAMB of Brent Dow Allinson was, 

a year ago, associated in my mind with 
a book of verse, a record of imprisonment 
as a conscientious objector, and a number 
of newspaper and magazine articles on 
the European situation. Then, last’spring, 
I entertained him for a night or two in my 
home. When I met him I saw, somewhat 
to my surprise, a young man of impressive 
physique, handsome face, and immaculate 
if slightly unconventional apparel. He 
looked the poet, but not the conscientious 
objector. 

Later I came to know Allinson better, 
and last summer he talked to me of his 
life and of his plans for the future, though 
he refused to grant me anything as formal 
as an interview. At first he talked about 
Harvard as he knew it in 1917, when, as a 
senior in the college, he led the little group 
of pacifists who were working for Ameri- 
can neutrality. Then he spoke of his post- 
war experiences, saying nothing about the 
period when he was imprisoned as a 
conscientious objector, a period which the 
interested reader may find described in 
John Haynes Holmes’s preface to “Youth 
and the Singing Shadows,” Allinson’s book 
of verse. 

After his release from Leavenworth and 
after a brief period of recuperation, Allin- 
son departed for Hurope to join the Friends 
in their reconstruction work. That was 
in 1921. From then until the summer of 
1925 he spent much of his time in Burope, 
conducting publicity for the Friends, film- 
ing their activities, and helping to bring 
relief to the child-sufferers of Germany and 
Austria and the typhus-swept regions of 
Poland. In addition, he acted as a free- 
lance correspondent, interviewing notables 
and attending important conferences. In 
1925, feeling that he had isolated himself 
from his country ‘long enough to have 
regained strength to live in it, he returned 
to the United States, and in the spring of 
1926 he threw all his energies into prepa- 
rations for the Concord conference of the 
Fellowship of Youth for Peace. 

Listening to this Odyssey, I realized the 
unusual opportunities which Allinson had 
had for observing the youth movements of 
Purope, and I appreciated the deep and 
permanent impression which those observa- 
tions had made upon him. As he said, in 
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that poetic and careful diction which is as 
characteristic of his casual remarks as it 
is of his writings: “To have seen the Ger- 
man youth movement at work and at play 
is an experience to be held refreshingly in 
the memory. To have walked and talked 
with the picturesque Wandervogel—bands 
of wandering boys and girls in their color- 
ful outing costumes; to have seen them go 
singing, to the accompaniment of their 
beribboned mandolins, through the moonlit 
streets of Innsbruck, Dresden, Heidelberg, 
and other old, towered towns of the Father- 
land; to have spent the night with two 
hundred of them in the open, around a 
mammoth bonfire in the brown pine forests 
of Brandenburg; to have tramped and 
talked with these young people in their 
native air, is to have relished an expe- 
rience, a taste of a new freedom and a 
new beauty, which one can never forget.” 

“But,” I inquired, “doesn’t the youth 
movement stand for something more than 
a return to nature?” 

“In a sense,” he answered, “it is just 
that—a ‘back to nature’ movement, ir- 
radiated with poetry. But it is also a 
challenge to our whole social order. The 
young people in Germany are the very 
incarnation of the soul in philosophical 
torment. They are questions, challenges, 
yearnings, in throbbing human form.” 

“Ts there anything in the United States,” 
I asked, “which is comparable to the youth 
movements of Central Hurope?”’ ; 

He smiled. “I perceive that you want 
an opportunity to voice your thesis that 
there is no youth movement in America. 
Well, one does not create things by affirm- 
ing that they do not or cannot exist. One 
who says thus and so is impossible is often 
interrupted by some one doing it. It 
exists here, but in very different form.” 

“In what form?” I asked. 

“Tt is difficult to describe. Certainly 
the youth movement is not a German 
equivalent of the Boy Scouts; nor is it a 
Teutonic version of the Y. M. C. A. or the 
Christian Endeavor. Nor is it in any way 
comparable to Greek-letter fraternities or 
other secret and benevolent orders of 
quadrupeds or kleagles.” 

“But what about our younger reform 
movements, such as the Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace, in which you are deeply 


interested?. Do they correspond to the 
German youth movements?” 

“They approximate it,’ Allinson an- 
swered. “But most of our reform move- 
ments are essentially artificial and super- 
ficial. They do not break with the 
materialistic, ruthless civilization which 
we have built up. And yet we must start 
with what we have. We understand the 
language of politics, and it is our tradi- 
tional means of expressing our protests and 
our desire for the good life. That is why 
our reform movements are an encouraging 
sign, and important, even though their 
concrete achievements are few. The mem- 
bers of the German youth movements are 
more subjective, they seek to draw nearer 
to the good life for themselves by the 
deliberate cultivation within themselves of 
beauty and symmetry. Since ‘civilization’ 
denies them the right to live creatively in 
their daily tasks, they seek to gain in their 
leisure moments that creative release 
which is possible in the singing of old folk 
songs, in the dancing of folk dances, in 
the healthiest and happiest forms of out- 
door recreation.” ul 

“Yet we cannot follow the German model 
slavishly,” I suggested. “If there is to be 
a youth movement in America, it must be 
indigenous; it must develop in ways that 
are harmonious with our peculiar com- 
posite culture. What kind of youth move- 
ment would you like to see in America?” 

Allinson looked staggered, and I couldn’t 
well blame him. He felt at first for words; 
but in a moment his hopes and longings 
were pouring forth: “The youth movement 
is an awakening. It is the appearance of 
an awareness of the deeper and more en- 
during meaning of life. The young people 
of America must experience this change; 
argument will never do it; material defeat 
might. When once they realize how futile 
are the lives most of them are leading, 
they will change their lives. When it 
appears to them how offensively ugly are 
the ribald cacophonies of jazz, they will 
drop it and create something better. 
When American youth begins to appreciate 
the irresistible charms of older and sweeter 
civilizations, it will emigrate, or it will 
infuse a different tone and flavor and feel- 
ing into the cast-iron, plush-covered, 
rattling junk of American cities, even if it 
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requires the renunciation of automobiles 
and the embracing of a revolution to do 
it. This I prophesy. 

“T should like to see an American youth 
movement begin with a revolt against 
vulgarity, with a revolt against sen- 
sationalism and the lying distortions 
and cheap deceits that result from sloppy 
standards of taste and conduct. Although 
I agree with you that there is little hope 
in the colleges because the institutions and 
the students are so subtly, subsidized and 
internally atrophied, I do think a begin- 
ning of a revolt against. vulgarity is per- 
ceptible in the United “States_- At the 
moment it grimaces with the cynic’s grin, 
but that will change as all the bright 
sardonic young men come to realize the 
emptiness of cynicism. Our cynicism is 
but our truth crushed to earth by the 
thundering juggernauts of State and 
Church, leagued darkly for the bloody 
business of war. Cynicism will give way, 
is giving way, to new enthusiasms and 
new affirmations. 

“Are the new affirmations to be but a 
superficial cant of mass, a parrot-squawk- 
ing of 100 per cent. militarist or Bolshevist 
dogmocracy? I think not. I think they 
will demand quality rather than quantity. 
I hope they will seek ‘productivity without 
possession, activity without aggression,’ 
and distinction rather than profit. We 
have always worshiped the tin and tinsel 
aristocrats of Europe in the United States, 
aping them and even surpassing them in 
luxury and ostentation. So be it! Let us 
now go in frankly for real aristocracy and 
for an aristocratic code that will create, in 
time, superior manners and superior men. 
Let us demand beauty as a right, and 
create it around us in place of our roaring 
prison-house. Let us demand leisure, a 
seven-hour day of labor for everybody, and 
demand all the arts and graces necessary 
to adorn and dignify it. Let us invent 
new arts and impose upon ourselves new 
disciplines, for the joy of it. The aris- 
tocrat and the hobo are brothers under 
the skin, and true aristocracy is the truest 
democracy. 

“Let us not be ashamed to write poetry 
and recite it. The great civilizations have 
been built and mortised not by law, not by 
churches even, but by poetry. Let us go 
in for music, for the deep music of longing, 
for the music of Negroes on the rivers and 
in the cotton, of children, of lovers. Let 
us make social justice once again a passion, 
and let us exemplify aristocracy in our 
bone and sinew, by our courage, by our 
ability to stand alone and face a mob, if 
need be, without flinching, for the truth. 
A society of men and women bred to the 
virtues of aristocracy will be a society that 
is capable of co-operation for its own 
economic well-being. Without a code of 
honor, co-operation, just government, and 
peace are alike impossible of attainment. 
With it, ‘a nobler race shall rise.’ 

“The youth movement can create such a 
code, with such consequences for America, 
by revolt, but never by pious resolutions. 
Hvolution proceeds not smoothly and 
sleepily, but by saltations, by leaps, and by 
eruptions. And the breath and very 
pinions of it is the ideal—peace. Peace 
is ‘that stern, exacting, sweet ideal,’ the 
conquest of social chaos and the en- 
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lightened balance of opposing force main- 
tained by a happy release of intellect 
and creative affection, which, operating 
together, outwit and hold in subjection the 
lawless, one-eyed giants of vulgarity, greed, 
and disorder. 

“Let us not be ashamed to demand and 
practice something higher than the profit 
motive. Let us, in the words of Horace 
Mann, ‘be ashamed to die until we have 
won some victory for humanity.’ This is 
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the youth movement. And, if America is 
worthy of it, this is the new Americanism.” 

There was much more, but what I have 
recorded is enough to suggest the spirit- 
ual revolution envisaged by one who has 
fought—and suffered—for the creative life, 
one who unites in his own life the passion 
for social justice and the love of beauty 
which he regards as fundamental if there 
is to be either a great American youth 
movement or a great America. 


College Professors Take New Stand Against 
Anti-Evolution Lawmaking 


HE American Association of Univer- 

sity Professors is making plans to 
bring about more effective co-operation of 
the several groups that are opposing anti- 
evolution and other legislation restrictive 
of the freedom of teaching. At their meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, Pa., held in connec- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, they passed this resolution 
on the last day of the Old Year, offered 
by Prof. A, O. Lovejoy of Johns Hopkins 
University : 

“Resolved, That this association take 
the initiative in bringing about a more 
effective co-operation between all groups 
or organizations interested in opposing 
legislative restriction on freedom of teach- 
ing in State-supported institutions and in 
defending the principle of the separation 
of church and state in educational 
matters.” 

Whatever federated endeavor may come 
out of this resolution has its first task 
laid out for it. Another resolution on the 
same subject, presented by Prof. R. H. 
Johnson of the University of Pittsburgh, 
was also adopted: 

“Resolved, That when some similar or- 
ganization is formed it should investigate 
the legality of the action: of the Texas 
State Textbook Commission, which has re- 
moved all mention of evolution from text- 
books in State-supported schools.” 

The action of the association followed 
the reading of a report on the increase in 
anti-evolution legislation from the Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Teaching in Science, 
of which Prof. S. J. Holmes of the Uni- 
versity of California is chairman. 

The national situation with regard to 
the anti-evolution campaign was gone over 
thoroughly. Probably the most valuable 
suggestion that was broached pointed to 
the necessity for sympathetic understand- 
ing of the people who sponsor and labor 
for such laws. Prof. A. W. Lindsay of 
Dennison University, Ohio, believed that 
scientists were inclined to forget the type 
of people who will suggest anti-evolution 
laws. They deal entirely with the emo- 
tional responses and not with pure reason, 
he said. “They simply cannot deal with 
matters figured out by reason,” he de- 
clared. “But we should remember to be 
tactful with them, to be kind to them. 
Opposition so far has been of little avail 
against them.” 

That anti-evolution bills will be pre- 
sented in seventeen States during the 


forthcoming legislative season was the 
prediction of Prof. Woodbridge Riley of 
Vassar College. He advised publicity that 
would show America how former attempts 
to suppress free thought have failed. A 
bill that would punish the teaching of 
evolution with a $100 fine is to be offered 
to the North Dakota legislature, accord- 
ing to Karl H. Fussler of the University 
of North Dakota. He believed that if the 
bill reached the House of Representatives, 
it would pass. ‘ 

Professor H. J. Muller, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, said evolution was being 
taught at the University of Texas and 
even in certain high schools. ‘There is 
no legislative act forbidding the teaching 
of evolution,” the speaker said, “and there 
seems to be no immediate danger of such 
an act, but we certainly should investigate 
the legality of this deletion of textbooks 
before we submit to it.” 

J. W. Reade of the University of Georgia 
said two attempts had been made in his 
State to prohibit the teaching of evolution 
in the schools. Some pressure against the 
teaching of evolution in Ohio was reported 
by H. H. Beauman of the University 
of Toledo. ; 

In the same issue of The New York 
Times that reports this meeting, there is 
a dispatch from Bismarck, N.D., stating 
that the proposed law in that State would 
make it a misdemeanor for “any teacher 

. . . to teach any theory that denies the 
story of the divine creation of man as 
taught in the Bible and to teach instead 
that man has descended from a lower 
order of animal.” Violation would be 
‘punishable by a fine of from $100 to $5,000 
for each offense. 

The discussion of the professors appears 
to have dealt with the fundamental issue 
of the freedom of teachers to present the 
eonclusions of science, rather than with 
the merits of the theory of evolution as 
such. The issue is the same whether the 
academic subject matter concerns eyolu- 
tion or the Copernican doctrine of as- 
tronomy. The issue is freedom, academic, 
religious. 


Correction 


An error in printing on the Correspond- 
ence pages of THE ReEGisTer of January 6 
gave the amount collected for a minister 
in need from fifty-two donors as $35, 
whereas it should have been $350. 
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Good Reading 


A New Series 


An interesting literary event is the publication of the new series of English Men of Letters. 
As everybody knows, the first series was edited by Lord Morley, and attained to a long array of vol- 
umes, whose titles included pretty nearly every name of note in British literary biography, each * 
yolume furnishing the central facts of a life-story in a form succinct and readable. Now, after several years of 
intermission, the series is resumed. Under the editorship of J. C. Squire, the well-known editor of The London 


Observer, himself a critic and essayist of note, the series promises to equal its forerunner in value. 


Already, 


the biographies published, Herbert Nicholson’s Swinburne, Priestley’s George Meredith, and Freeman’s Herman 
Melville, indicate the high standards aimed at by these works. Other books announced for immediate or future 
publication include William Blake by Osbert Burdett, Joseph Conrad by R. Ellis: Roberts, Stevenson by Robert 
Lynd, and Anthony Trollope, by Hugh Walpole. In this country, the series is being brought out by The Mac- 


millan Company. 


Conan Doyle as Historian 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


Tun HiIsToRY of SPIRITUALISM. By Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. Two volumes. $7.50. 

Sporadic attempts have been made here- 
tofore to produce histories of spiritualism. 
This one of Sir Arthur’s completely covers 
the ground. In the presence of fast in- 
ereasing interest in spiritualism as a 
science, there would seem to be a place 
for this exhaustive work. Its author is 
one of two or three acknowledged leaders 
of those whose purpose it is to make plain 
to the world, not only that personality 
persists beyond the grave, but that it can 
impose itself on personalities left behind. 
Sir Arthur’s interest in the occult be- 
came intensified when in the World War 
he lost a son, who, he declares, is now in 
constant communication with him. Men 
of letters at times show a reversal of 
interest, going from fiction to biography, 
and from history to tales of adventure. 
The world of literature, however, has no 
more striking transition than this of Sir 
Arthur, from the masterly told detective 
story to books on personal survival and 
communication between the two worlds. 
He told me in an interview I had with 
him when he was in this country a few 
years ago lecturing on psychic research 
that he intended to devote the remainder 
of his life to a proof of the truths of 
spiritualism, that he had made enough 
from his Sherlock Holmes books to keep 
him comfortably, and that the proceeds 
of lectures and writings thenceforward 
would be employed to extend the science. 
He impressed me at that time as a man 
of great earnestness of purpose. 

The present status of spiritualism war- 
rants the publication of these two formida- 
ble volumes. It is estimated that to-day 
there are as many as fifty million persons 
in the world who believe in the genuine- 
ness of the phenomena of the séance reom. 
The number of mediums yearly increases, 
and their power in proportion to their 
number. The famous Polish medium, 
Frank Kluski, giving demonstrations about 
Europe, is probably the most effective 
medium the world has seen, in particular 
when it comes to materializations, the 
most difficult aspect of the science and 


the last which genuine mediums attain. 
In fact, one does well to suspect the gen- 
uineness of séance rooms when material- 
izations appear without previously pro- 
longed preparatory work. Sir Arthur is 
not a historian. We mean that he does 
not write as one who presents reserved 
judgments, impartial conclusions. He has 
a case to prove—and proves it. His work 
is really an argument for the genuineness 
of spiritistic phenomena, though he fre- 
quently does present evidence for and 
against; and in the instance of that very 
important phase of the phenomena, auto- 
matic writing, he not only reserves a 
decision, but warns readers to accept it 
with caution, and with demand for ade- 
quate proof that some other intelligence 
than that of the person writing was active. 
The author does not go much back of 
Swedenborg, though abundant testimony 
is available that manifestations from the 
other world have made themselves felt 
from man’s first beginnings. He gives a 
chapter to Rey. Edward Irving and his 
reconstructed primitive church with its 
angels and elders, its deacons, prophecies, 
and tongues. He discusses the visitations 
of lower spirits to the Shakers, to whom 
they went to be taught, because these 
lower spirits were nearer to men of earth 
than they were to spirits of the higher 
order on their own plane. That remark- 
able prophet of a coming spiritual era, 
Andrew Jackson Davis, impressed Sir 
Arthur as he has impressed many others 
who have studied his singular career and 
work. Davis could hardly read or write, 
yet he published some of the most pro- 
found philosophy the world has seen. 
The author devotes considerable space 
to that well-known development in the 
little countryside of MHydesville, N.Y., 
where modern spiritualism took its rise; 
and to the strange, sad careers of the 
Fox sisters, the first modern mediums. 
He proceeds to describe the continuance 
of manifestations in America, their spread 
to England, and the career of some of the 
more famous mediums, Daniel D. Home, 
the Davenports, Sir William Crookes, the 
Eddy Brothers and the Holmeses, Henry 
Slade and Dr. Monk. Eusapia Palladino 
was genuine, in Sir Arthur’s opinion, 
though twice detected in fraud. Kc- 
toplasm, spirit photography, the independ- 
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ent voice, and materializations all come in 
for pretty thorough handling, and are gen- 
uine phenomena, according to the author. 

He speaks briefly of some of the great 
modern mediums, declaring, by the way, 
for the genuineness of Margery, the well- 
known Boston psychic, who, with her 
husband, Dr. Crandon, he explains, will 
live in the history of psychic science. He 
makes special mention of the effect of 
the World War on psychic research, de- 
claring that the passing over of so many 
thousand young men meant easier com- 
munication between the two worlds. Two 
of his best chapters he reserves for the 
last: those on spiritualism as a religion, 
and conditions which prevail in the world 
to come. 

Sir Arthur writes with unbounded 
enthusiasm, conviction, and a sort of dedi- 
cated impulse, as if he were a John the 
Baptist proclaiming the truth in the wild- 
erness. In view of the rapidly expanding 
interest in the entire subject of soul- 
continuity, many will be asking for litera- 
ture, this winter, on the question. These 
two volumes would be excellent books 
for beginners. 


Addendum 


Can We THEN Betinyn? By Charles Gore. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

A few years ago, Dr. Gore published a 
series of three volumes under the title 
The Reconstruction of Belief. In them, 
a structure of positive belief was erected, 
a belief based on what the author believed 
to be rational grounds, in God, in Christ, 
in the Holy Spirit, and in the visible 
Chureh. In the few years that have 
elapsed since the publication of those 
books, various criticisms of the arguments 
involved have been offered, and fresh con- 
tributions to the subject have been made by 
other books. The present book is a sup- 
plementary statement made necessary by 
these recent developments. The author 
tries to find a via media between obscur- 
antism and iconoclasm, fundamentalism 
and romanticism, denial and superstition. 
There is a middle way, of course, but it 
may be questioned if Dr. Gore has found 
it. Dr. Gore’s via media consists in re- 
jecting the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
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the Immaculate Conception as wholly un- 
warrantable, and in defending the Virgin 
Birth as completely substantiated by the 
evidence. It consists in recognizing the 
provisional character of God’s revelation 
in the Old Testament, and in maintain- 
ing that the New Testament contains 
God’s final and perfect revelation. It con- 
sists in admitting that the science in the 
Bible is not authoritative, but that the 
morality and religion of the Bible are. 
It consists in admitting the doctrine of 
the progressive revelation of God within 
the Bible, but denying that any progres- 
sive revelation has been -possible since 
Christ. It consists in passing over rather 
lightly the authoritative claims of Zo- 
roaster and Mohammed, and in dwelling 
with great conviction upon the validity 
of the claims of Jesus. This is modernism 
in its typical form. 

On the other hand, where reason recog- 
nizes a possible middle ground, Dr. Gore 
does not. He re-echoes the old platitude 
that Jesus must be what he said he was 
or a rank impostor. To Dr. Gore, either 
Jesus’ claims are true or they are “over- 
weeningly arrogant.” He does not recog- 
nize the other obvious possibility that le 
might be, in some respects, as all the rest 
of us are at times, sincerely mistaken. 
The central thesis of the book is this: 
It is clearly not impossible that God 
should have made a disclosure of Him- 
self; the evidence in the Bible points 
clearly to such a disclosure; therefore the 
Bible must be authoritative. Of course, 
this is faulty reasoning. And still more 
faulty is the further conclusion that the 
revelation in the Bible is a final one. Since 
there is an evident development in ethics 
and religion from the Old Testament to 
the New, it may well be pertinent to ask, 
Who wrote “finis” to the revelation? Was 
it God himself, or was it the churchmen 
who after many centuries and much yacil- 
lation of opinion declared the canon 
closed? 

Dr. Gore quotes with approval the chal- 
lenge of Jesus in Luke xii. 57, ““Why even 
of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” 
But such independent judgment seems to 
refer solely to those thought-processes 
necessary to arrive at a conviction of 
authoritative revelation. Concerning the 
subject matter of that revelation, evi- 
dently men are not free to judge of them- 
selves. Not in this way can the think- 
ing man of to-day resolve the conflict be- 
tween the ancient dogmas of religion on 
the one hand and the principles of modern 
science and historical criticism on the 
other. Such a man will not be lured 
from the trail of the truth by the author’s 
statement that the criticism that would 
discredit such facts as the resurrection 
would discredit any of the accepted events 
of history. 

Lest all this comment seem harshly un- 
sympathetic, let it be said that there are 
many passages of real value in the book. 
Especially of merit is the closing lecture, 
in which Friedrich von Hiigel’s definition 
of institutional, intellectual, and mystical 
religion is discussed at some-length. Dr. 
Gore is right in believing that any one of 
these, become master of the household, 
brings disaster to it. Healthy religion 
needs synthesis. O.R. J. 
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Red Terror 
Tun Drap Ripp Harp. By Louis Joseph 
Vance. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Oo. 
$2.00. 


Conditions prevailing in the central na- 
tions subsequent to the war have pro- 
vided romanticists with an abundance of 
material. Readers whose diet is chiefly 
imaginative writing may find in this sort 
of literature valuable information relative 
to postwar proceedings. The Dead Ride 
Hard, by Louis Joseph Vance, while a 
tale of adventure, weaves in much his- 
torical fact. The scene is laid in Buda- 
pest when that city lay prostrate before 
the Red Terror. Denise Vay, daughter 


of a family whose fortunes and lives have. 


ever been at the service of the king, is 
the figure around whom the author builds 
his tale. Playing opposite to her is the 
disguised American, Andrew Brull, who 
repeatedly is the heroic rescuer. The Red 
Terror is without compassion, and is per- 
sonified, in this story by Szamuelly, thus 
described as he and his companions in 
iniquity hold up Denise Vay on a lonely 
stretch of road one stormy night: “One 
swam into that drench of glare like a 
toad taking substance out of the dark that 
was kin to its monstrosity, a thing of 
stagy stride and weaving hands whose 
face had no right color and was stamped 
besides with the look that hunchbacks 
have; but the creature’s back, if bowed 
in a curve as incurably racial as his in- 
tonation, was not deformed.” ‘The crown 
jewels of Hungary, the Emeralds of St. 
Stephen, given into the trust of the Vays, 
add a touch of melodrama to the narra- 
tive. Mr. Vance writes with his accus- 
tomed daring and force ; and, on the whole, 
makes a story that has true romance as 
well as a dash of present-day history. 
Readers discover, before they reach the 
end, that the dead to indeed “ride hard.” 
; bs ee Oe 


A Dream Play 


Succnss. A PLay In THRED Acts. By A. A. 
Milne. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is the first play of Mr. Milne’s to 
be published in two years. It is a worthy 
successor to The Dover Road and Mr. Pim 
Passes By. In it will be found the same 
gifts which made them, and The Truth 
About Biayds, such triumphs of dramatic 
composition. Among contemporary play 
writers, no one has a keener imagination, 
a better understanding of human nature, 
a quicker sense of situation, a finer com- 
prehension of theatrical technique than 
their author. Now comes Success, a 
comedy written in a wholly different vein. 
Taking a leaf from Sir James Barrie’s 
book, Mr. Milne has written a dream play 
rich in poetic fantasy. His theme is the 
excessive cost of worldly success, gained 
through the sacrifice of youthful dreams 
and consecrations. A British politician, 
wealthy, successful, ambitious, a cabinet 
minister in line for promotion, with the 
possibility of the premiership just around 
the corner, stays over night in a country 
house he has known well in his boyhood. 
There, a dream brings back the innocent 
delights and romance of his unsophis- 
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ticated youth. Renewed acquaintance with 
the heroine of his earlier romance, now tn- 
happily married, awakens a spiritual con- 
flict between idealism and worldly am- 
bition, which constitutes the thesis of the 
third and final act. This difficult plot is 
handled throughout with delicacy and 
charm. The contrast between the boy’s 
hopes and the man of the world, upon 
whom the shades of the prison house were 
long since closed, as well as Mannock’s 
vain attempt to relieve his lost youth, is 
vividly presented. Whether this fragile 
atmosphere can be conveyed upon the 
actual stage is an interesting question. 
Certainly, for the reader, this is the play’s _ 
chief, though not its only, charm. 

A,B. H. 


Bringing Up Parents 


Hucenics. By A. M. Carr-Saunders. 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $1.00. 

This new volume in the Home Univer- 
sity Library of Modern Knowledge is by 
the professor of eugenics in the University 
of Liverpool. Like all the volumes of this 
series, it is a careful piece of work. The 
author makes no statements which he 
cannot back up with proofs. Incidentally, 
he gives the quietus to some popular 
myths, as for example the widespread be- 
lief that children often bear birthmarks 
as a result of the mother’s experiences 
during pregnancy. ‘Not proved,” says 
Mr. Carr-Saunders. Again, “There is not 
a shred of evidence to prove that certain 
great geniuses like Cesar and Napolean 
were epileptics.”” The author believes that 
racial changes can be effected through 
eugenics, and seems to make his point. 
The book is readable, sane, and scientific. 

E. F. 


Masters Not So Good 


New 


Lez: A Dramatic Ponm. By Hdgar Lee 
Masters. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 


With commendable courage, the author 
of The Spoon River Anthology, following 
in the steps of John Drinkwater, has put 
his hand to writing a poetic drama based 
on the career of Robert BE. Lee. A pro- 
logue and four long acts, divided into 
many scenes, follow the famous Confed- 
erate leader from the outbreak of the 
Civil War to his death at Lexington, in 
1870. The medium employed is blank 
verse, interspersed with various forms of 
rhyme. The result is pretty terrible. 
Granting the writer’s sincerity of motive, 
we are forced to confess that, measured 
by the established standards of poetry, his 
achievement leaves much to be desired. 
Most of the lines are pompous and un- 
melodious. There are long conversations 
between allegorical characters, the Re- 
public, Virginia, The South, Arimanus, and 
Ormund, the latter impersonations of Good 
and Hvil, as well as actual historical per- 
sonages. Most of these members of the 
dramatis persone walk on stilts, converse 
in hifalutin, or, descending, talk in the 
baldest commonplace. There are some 
suggestions of Shakespeare and of Lowell’s 
Commemoration Ode. Certainly, the work 
will add little to the fame of the South’s 
great hero. Mr. Masters has written some 
real poetry, but his Lee cannot be reckoned 
in this category. A. R. H. 


Captain Tom’s Ditty-Bag 


BLANCHE E. WADE 


Once upon a time, before daylight, a 
ship set out to sea. It was as though the 
ship sailed straight into the dawn itself; 
for an hour after it sailed, the water grew 
bright, and then more bright, and as the 
ship rounded a rocky island of wooded hills 
far out from the home harbor, the sun 
sent a brilliant glance across the water, 
and the sails gleamed. 

Captain Tom was bound for a long 
yoyage; and as usual on these long trips, 
he had been given instructions as to what 
he should bring to his three children at 
home. As Captain Tom was so poor that 
he had to work hard to make the trips 
pay, you will see that the three children 
could not expect anything that would cost 
even the tiniest amount of money—but 
what of that? Even poor people can be 
rich in imagination, and Captain Tom was 
so rich in that rare article that he could 
make anyone else feel rich, too, who looked 
at things in his way. And as Christopher, 
and Anne, and little Margaret had been 
brought up largely upon imagination, they 
were as happy and eager in telling him 
what to bring them as though he were 
really sailing for some treasure island and 
could choose for them whatever they 
might wish. - 

“Don’t forget, Captain Daddy, to call at 
the Sea-King’s Castle!’ cried Christopher. 
“And be sure to tell him I’d like a radio 
set, if he asks you what I wish for most 
of all.” : 

“I won’t forget,” replied Captain Tom. 
“And how about you, little Margaret?” 

“Oh!” she cried with a long, deep breath. 
“Tt would be just magniffersunt if you 
could please have the littlest Fairy Mer- 
maid send me something for my doll!” 

“All right,” said Captain Daddy. “Anne, 
what can I do for you?” 

“T’m afraid mine’s harder to find than 
either the radio set or something for a doll, 
Captain Daddy.” 

“The harder, the better,” said. Captain 
Tom. “Name it.” 

“Well, then, Captain Daddy, if by chance 
you succeed in finding the Wnchanted 
Rocks where everything is magic, I should 
love to have a feather from the Bird of 
Happiness that lives there.” 

“Whee!” cried Christopher. “That’s a 
hard one—you don’t want much!” 

“Whee!” echoed little Margaret. 
“Whee-ee jie 

“Never fear,’ laughed Captain Tom. 
“What sort of a treasure-hunter would I 
be if I couldn’t bring you a little thing 
like that? If I can’t find all three articles, 
I deserve to have my timbers shivered, 
and my ship scuttled. All right, then— 


bring me my ditty-bag this minute! Ill 
be off before you’re awake, you know.” 

Now a ditty-bag is a sailor’s work-bag, 
as it holds needles, thread, and small 
articles needed for his mending. Captain 
Tom’s ditty-bag was a fine, strong one his 
wife had made and fitted for him. She 
had looked it over carefully and had sup- 
plied it with more pins, tape, ete., to take 
the place of the things he had used on his 
last voyage. The children gave it a hug as 
they handed it to him, for they well knew 
it never came home without a treasure in 
it for each of them; then off they went to 
bed when they had given Captain Daddy 
many good-night and good-bye hugs and 
kisses, and had blown upon the ditty-bag 
for luck, as they said. 

Captain Tom thought of those three 
happy sleepers as he sailed into the dawn 
that bright morning. He thought of them 
when far out at sea. Not one day passed 
that he did not think of them and wish 
he could give them exactly what they 
asked for, and not silly little things he 
picked up and which cost him nothing. 
To be sure, they had good food, good 
clothes, and there was enough money in 
the bank to give them an education until 
they could earn money themselves, but to 
have any of the money used for toys and 
luxuries was not possible. It had taken 
too long to save even the amount nec- 
essary to provide them with what they 
had now: 

Weeks elapsed, and Captain Tom was 
bound for home. In his ditty-bag were the 
three treasures, and on board was some- 
thing he had not expected. The something 
was a passenger. That passenger had been 
persistent. He had hung about the wharf 
all the time the ship was unloading, and, 
when the hour came for sailing, announced 
that he intended sailing with her. 

“Sorry, sir,” said Captain Tom, respect- 
fully, “but we do not carry passengers.” 

“Ah,” said the stranger, “but here I am, 
bag and baggage,” pointing to two suit- 
cases. “I will pay you full fare, and you 
can stow me away anywhere. I can rough 
it as well as anyone, and can eat such 
food as the crew eats.” 

“T cannot take you,” said Captain Tom. 
“T do not own this vessel, and am under 
orders. It is against the rules—taking 
passengers. I cannot take you, even 
though you should offer twice the fare.” 

“Owner such an old curmudgeon as 
that?” queried the stranger. 

“J’vye never set eyes on him, sir,” replied 


Captain Tom. “Curmudgeon or not, orders 
are orders.” 
“Well,” said the would-be passenger, 


“let me tell you I know him and never 


have found him that. Here, how about 
this? Know his writing, I suppose?’ 

“Yes,” said Captain Tom, reaching for 
a paper the stranger held out to him. 
What the Captain read was this: 

“The bearer of this message is Edward 
Salisbury, who has my permission to make 
the return. trip with you. He desires to 
pay regular passenger rate for such trans- 
portation, and will accommodate himself 
to your convenience.” 

That was all, and the note was signed 
with the familiar, businesslike hand- 
writing of John K. Morton, Captain Tom’s 
employer. So Captain Tom _ readily 
accepted the passenger, and the homeward 
voyage began. 

Edward Salisbury was a fine young fel- 
low, the Captain decided during that trip, 
not only agreeable, but interested in every 
detail of life aboard the vessel. The men 
liked him, too. He never interfered with 
their work, but asked many questions and 
learned much about the sailing of the ship. 

One day, somehow or other, Mr. Salis- 
bury ran a sliver into his hand from a 
rough piece of timber. In pulling out the 
sliver, he broke it, and a good bit of it still 
remained deep in the flesh. 

“IT suppose you haven’t such a thing as 
a slim, sharp needle aboard, have you?” 
he asked Captain Tom, and showed his in- 
jured hand. 

“Oh, yes, I have,” answered the Captain, 
“and a good, clean, new one at that. Let 


Happiness 


Some have much, and some have more; 
Some are rich, and some are poor; 
Some have little, some have less; 

Some have not a cent to bless 

Their empty pockets, yet possess 


True riches in true happiness. 
—John Oxenham, 


Sentence Sermon 
True happiness (if understood) 
Consists alone in doing good. 
—Thompson. 


me fetch my ditty-bag up here where the 
light is good, and I’ll have that splinter 
out before you know it.” 

The young passenger marveled at the 
skill and gentleness with which the Cap- 
tain, keen of eye and steady of hand, re- 
moved the sliver as deftly as a surgeon 
could have extracted it. 

“That’s a wonderfully well-made bag 
of yours,’ he remarked, “and carefully 
stocked, too; but I’m curious to know what 
on earth you carry that gull’s feather and 
all those shells in it for? Are they 
mascots?” 

Captain Tom laughed in friendly fashion 
and was not in the least ashamed to say 
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Rough Riders 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
They ride so high and fearlessly, 
And all lined up together ; 


Such jolly capers as they cut 
Out there in wintry weather. 


And though they frolic merrily, 
To work not one refuses; 

Astride they stick like cockleburs— 
The clothes-pins Mother uses! 


re 


that the articles, apparently trash, would 
be considered joyful treasures by~his chil- 
dren. He explained that to little Margaret 
the tiny, colored shells he had earefully 
strung would be, indeed, a rare necklace 
and bracelets—a present sent by the 
“littlest Fairy Mermaid” to Margaret’s 
doll. To Anne, the gull’s feather he had 
picked up among the rocks would be as 
magic as though it were so rare a thing 
as a feather from a Bird of Happiness 
living upon Enchanted Rocks of a fairy 
island. And to Christopher, the two large 
shells fastened together, somewhat like 
ear-phones, would be cherished as proof of 
a fine radio set presented by the King of 
the Sea Castle. Why, by adjusting the 
shells to his ears, Christopher would 
declare he was tuned in and could hear 
the sea roaring about the Sea Castle itself! 

“You're a wonder!” exclaimed the young 
man. “You ought to be at the head of a 
college, and training the world to be happy 
with simple things instead of never satis- 
fied even with the most expensive luxuries. 
But such treasures as these ought to be 
wrapped carefully in tissue-paper. Don’t 
you see, it would make them seem more 
like fairy gifts, you know.” 

“Well, now,” laughed the Captain, “I’ll 
bet you’ve got a right smart imagination 
of your own.” 

“And I’ve loads of tissue-paper in one 
of my suitcases. May I have the pleasure 
of wrapping the treasures for your wonder- 
ful children ?” : 

The Captain left him at that enjoyable 
task, and later, when each parcel was 
wrapped and tied, Captain Tom had to 
admit as he tucked them into -the ditty- 
bag that the treasures certainly had the 
proper mysterious look in their fairy-like 
daintiness. 

Ah, but at the end of the voyage came 
the greatest surprise of all; for when the 
passenger’s suitcases were ready for the 
landing, and he had made the rounds of 
the crew bidding each good-by, and leaving 
with each man a generous remembrance, 
he saw the Captain alone before going 
ashore, and after thanking him for as 
pleasant a voyage as he ever had taken, 
said: 

“Some time, I’m coming to see that 
happy family of yours, Captain; and now, 
I’m going to tell you that Dad didn’t give 
you my full name in that introduction of 
his. I am Hdward Salisbury, fast enough, 
but I am Edward Salisbury Morton. You 
may never have set eyes on Dad, as you 
say; but he has kept track of you ever 
since you were engaged to run his vessel. 
The impression he has of your honor and 
good management made him urge me to 
sail a trip with you, not as a spy, but to 
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learn something from your example. I 
have learned more than you realize, and I 
know you are worthy of what Dad has 
planned for you, besides a certain bonus 
already set aside for you. Dad wants you 
to report to him in Boston next week, but 
this will explain details.” 

He handed Captain Tom a sealed en- 
velope, shook hands heartily, and was gone 
before the astonished Captain could say a 
word. 

What the envelope contained was news 
of so joyful a nature that the whole family 
shouted with delight. It meant promotion 
to a fine partnership with the Company. 
Hard times were at an end for Captain 
Tom. 

But the ditty-bag was as _ eagerly 
clamored for, nevertheless; and this too, 
had surely been enchanted, for when the 
mysterious, dainty wrappings had been 
exclaimed over and opened, even Captain 
Tom rubbed his eyes, for added to each of 
his gifts was a note signed, “E. 8. (En- 
chanted Secretary) of Fairies.” 

The notes explained that, this time, the 
Fairies wished to add to the treasures real 


Pockets 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Pockets are so int’resting! 

Mine hold marbles, knives and string, 
Suckers, balls, a gun that pops, 
Shiny pebbles, bottle tops, 

Whistles, nails, and say—it’s funny, 
Nearly everything but money! 


Daddy’s pockets—well, good-night! 
Men folks have ’em left and right; 
Carry anything they please— 
Wallets, pens, and lots of keys. 
Once I found a pup asleep, 
Cuddled in Dad’s pocket deep. 


Pockets are myster-i-ous ! 

When my grandma visits us, 
Even if I never hint, 

She’ll bring out a peppermint ; 
Chestnuts, spool-top, shiny dimes, 
Mittens that she made, sometimes. 


Girls are not like us, for they 
Don’t use pockets anyway; 

Carry bags .. . I tell you what— 
Seems to me they miss a lot! 


ones. So, Christopher was to have a real 
radio set, check for which was enclosed 
with the note. Anne was to have some- 
thing which would make her as happy as the 
feather from the Bird of Happiness. And 
Margaret was to have a new doll if she 
chose, and whatever a new doll would like 
for herself. And there, indeed, were three 
checks to cover fully the prices of the 
articles, while another short note, tucked 
in for Captain Tom, begged that he see to 
it that the money was used as directed. 
Checks and this last note were signed, 
“Wdward S. Morton.” 

And were the make-believe treasures 
thrown aside at once? Not at all; for the 
last I knew of them, Margaret was crow- 
ing over the shell bracelets and necklace 
as they decked her doll; Anne had insisted 
upon sewing that enchanted feather into 
her hatband; and Christopher was listen- 
ing in with the shell ear-phones, for he had 
succeeded in getting the roar of the sea 
and without a bit of static interference! 

[All rights reserved] 
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Chicken WiresRoads 


Lengths of chicken wire coated with 
asphalt are planned as an automobile 
highway over a twenty-mile stretch of 
desert sand near. Corpus Christi, Texas. 
The road could at any time be rolled up 
and moved to another sandy stretch. Gen- 
eral Allenby, in the World War, demon- 
strated the efficiency of this type of road, 
when he used it to move troops and trucks 
in Mesopotamia. The coated wire so dis- 
tributes the weight of vehicles passing’ 
over it that they do not sink into the sand. 


Submarine Hiking 


Klass Everts, deep-sea diver, established _ 
a record’ in submarine hiking when re- 
cently he walked six miles on the ocean 
bottom, across Hampton Roads to the 
naval base, in two hours and fifty minutes. 
He sank under water at eleven o’clock 
one morning, and reappeared on the sur- 
face at 1.50 P.M. with no complaint ex- 
cept that he had broken the lace of one 
of his iron shoes. A launch carrying air 
pump and lifeline rig accompanied him, 
and the crew kept in constant communi- 
eation with him by telephone. WHighty 
pounds of lead, strapped about his waist, 
helped weight him down. His walk led 
past wrecks of old ships, one of which he 
judged to be the steamer Wyanoke, sunk 
several years ago. “I am now walking in 
sand,” he ealled at one point through the 
telephone, and the next moment reported 
he was waist-deep in mud. Hundreds of 
fish, large and small, darted past him. The 
only real difficulty in the entire six miles 
was when he stepped unexpectedly into 
a deep channel and had trouble in climb- 
ing up the steep sides. 


Radio Explores Earth’s Interior 


A western engineer has, with the aid 
of a combination radio and camera appa- 
ratus, obtained photographs of metals far 
underground, thus locating ore deposits at 
considerable depths. The apparatus is 
the development of an instrument first de- 
signed to aid in the finding of oil, gas, 
and water, and was first tested on a steel 
building in Denver, Colorado. Photographs 
of the first test showed beams and girders 
completely hidden from sight. Later, at 
Crater, Arizona, the apparatus located the 
largest mass of a buried meteor, about 
1,400 feet below the surface; and in a New 
Mexico mining district, rich veins of ore 
were detected. 

rs 


Fireflies 


MARY L. 3B. TUFTS 
Fireflies, 
In and out 
Darting! 
Through the bushes everywhere, 
Gleaming little lamps of light! 


Insect 

Wonders, 

Shine on ever! 

Fascinating specks of gold, 
You are bits of this earth’s joy! 


- 
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The Cincinnati Mission’s Greater Audience 


Dr. Eisenlohr makes an appraisal 


O PERSON is in better position to 
judge of the quality and the results 
of a preaching mission than the minister 
of the parish where the mission was held. 
And the wisdom of this judgment is en- 
hanced when the minister is one who has 
lived and labored long among his people. 
One of the most successful missions ever 
arranged by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League was that conducted November 
28-December 5 at the First Protestant St. 
John’s Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
ehurch of noble traditions that joined the 
Unitarian fellowship about two years ago. 
Dr. Horace Westwood gave the address. 
Dr. Hugo G. Hisenlohr, minister of St.. 
John’s Church for the past forty-two years, 
wrote in part as follows in the bulletin of 
that church: 

“Thanks to the Laymen’s League, the 
mission had been splendidly advertised, 
so that the opening meeting was attended 
by about six hundred people. Even the 
morning service which was conducted by 
your minister felt the effect of that ad- 
yertising campaign and was well attended. 
The smallest attendance was on Tuesday 
evening, when only 276 had gathered; but 
from then on the attendance increased, 
until, at the closing meeting on the evening 
of the 5th of December, we had 650 pres- 
ent. The noon-day meetings at Keith’s 
Theater showed the same steady increase. 
The first was attended by some one hun- 
dred persons, the third and last by almost 
two hundred. 

“While the attendance was pleasing, the 
influence of the meetings went far beyond 
the limited number who came to hear Dr. 
Westwood personally. Our daily press 
gave splendid accounts of the addresses, 
and these awakened widespread interest 
among the good people of our city. We 
doubt very much whether any similar un- 
dertaking here was as much discussed and 
awakened such deep interest as did the 
meetings conducted by Dr. Westwood. 
From the good Fundamentalist brother 
who advertised our meetings from his pul- 
pit and over the radio, denouncing us as 
infidels (would that we could have induced 
some twenty more to do it—what an ad- 
vertisement it would have been for us!) 
to the editorial in The Enquirer which 
appeared a few days after the mission 
closed, everybody was talking about it. 
It was a splendid thing to have our mes- 
sage thus set before the people. It has set 
many thinking; and what -better thing 
eould we ask? 

“For our own people it was just what 
was needed: to have our simple faith ex- 
pounded in such an open and fearless, and 
yet reverent and devout way. We needed 
just that thing. We are sure that these 
meetings have strengthened our loyalty to 
the cause and given new enthusiasm for 
our work. That was worth while. 

“What have been the results of the mis- 
sion? That question has been largely 
answered by what has been said above. 
But there are some who can measure 
results only in figures; and to these we 
would say: We have increased our mem- 
bership, and applications are still coming. 


We have secured a large mailing list, con- 
taining the names of people who have said 
that they are interested and desire to 
learn more: about Unitarianism. And 
above all we have put Unitarianism on the 
map in this city again. That was worth 
while also. 

“To sum it all up: The mission was a 
decided success. We are grateful to the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, who made 
this mission possible and aided in every 
way to make it a success. We are more 
than grateful to Dr. Westwood for his in- 
valuable services. He has made a host of 
friends and admirers among our people. 
And we wish to express our appreciation 
of the valuable services rendered by our 
daily press. Few similar movements in 
our city have received such liberal pub- 
licity at their hands. And finally, we wish 
to thank all of our own people who served 
on the various committees and.gave so 
much of their time and thought to the 
undertaking. Jt was worth while!” 


Post-Office Mission Seeks 
Questioner of Dr. Cadman 


Readers who noted the open letter ‘To 
One Who Questioned Dr. Cadman” in 
THE Reeister of December 30, will recall 
that the man who explained to Dr. Cad- 
man why he did not attend church ex- 
pressed some Unitarian views and all but 
signified a desire to find a fellowship 
where he and his viewpoint would be 
unequivocally welcome. 

Mrs. Florence R. Gerould of Cambridge, 
Mass., member of the General Alliance 
Committee on Post-Office Missions, was 
asked to write to Dr. Cadman in an effort 
to obtain the questioner’s name for the 
Committee so that he could be sent Uni- 
tarian literature. Dr. Cadman replied: 

“Thank you so much for your good 
letter; and if I have another question 
along these lines, I shall certainly be glad 
to refer the writer to your Committee. 
Unfortunately, this young man wrote 
anonymously, so that I cannot give you 
any more information as to his where- 
abouts. I appreciate very much your 
interest in the matter, and wish I could 
do more for the young man.” 


Prints Sermon by Mr. Hanson 


The central Post-Office Mission Com- 
mittee of the General Alliance has printed 
an edition of 12,000 copies of a sermon 
by Rev. Miles Hanson on “What Jesus 
Means to Me.” The New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance gave its autumn contribu- 
tion of last year to the central Committee 
for this purpose. 


Totrpo, OH10.—Rev. George Lawrence 
Parker, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Newton Center, Mass., is occupying 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church, 
January 16-30, supplying for Dr. Horace 
Westwood, who is in the mission field for 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Hollis Church Progresses; 
Planning for Greater Year 


The Liberal Community Church of 
Hollis, L.I., planted by the labors of Miss 
Mary Lawrance and later of her father, 
Dr. William I. Lawrance, heard at its 
recent annual meeting the story of its 
progress at the end of the fourth year 
of this: venture. Thomas G. Sweet, vice- 
president of the Board of Trustees, 
reported : 

“We have made the transition from the 
condition of an infant church whose every 
move was carefully superintended by Miss 
Lawrance, on whom we depended for 
every detail, to that of a chureh work- 
ing through committees with responsi- 
bility divided, yet working harmoniously 
for the good of all. 

“In the effort to bring our work before 
the people of this community, a circular 
letter has been printed and distributed to 
one thousand families inviting those inter- 
ested to join our fellowship. ... Lately 
plans have been made for an Open Forum 
to be conducted here in this room. The 
activities of the church are in a healthy 
state, all growing and all looking forward 
toward a future full of hope and 
accomplishment. 

“Ultimately we shall want a church 
building. We must grow a little numeri- 
cally before we can seriously undertake 
that. However, as soon as it is practi- 
cable, a fund for a church building will 
be considered.” 

The reports of the various departments 
were heard. The Alliance report showed 
a most healthy condition financially and 
spiritually. The report of the work of 
the Sunday-school showed a very promis- 
ing condition. Twenty-seven pupils in the 
junior school and fifteen pupils in the 
kindergarten are taught by volunteer 
teachers, who have the hearty co-opera- 
tion of parents alive to the necessity of 
proper religious training. 


The Week At King’s Chapel 


Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, D.D., of 
Tufts College and of the Boston, Mass., 
Community Church, and Rey. Alexander 
MacColl, D.D., of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa., will preach 
at the King’s Chapel week-day services in 
Boston, January 25 to 28. Professor 
Skinner will preach on Tuesday, and Dr. 
MacColl from Wednesday to Friday. 
Prof. Skinner is well known as the leader 
of the Community Church of Boston, as a 
member of the editorial staff of Unity, and 
as a lecturer on social, economic, and inter- 
national topics. He has been professor of 


Applied Christianity in Tufts College since 


1914. Before taking up his work with the 
Community Church he was active in the 
Universalist ministry. 

Dr. MacColl is of Scotch background. 
He was educated at Glasgow University 
and at Union Theological Seminary. He 
has been pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church since 1911. He is a trustee of 
the General Assembly of Presbyterian 
Churches in America and a University 
preacher at Princeton and Harvard. He 
is known to many persons through his 
book, ‘The Sheer Folly of Preaching.” 
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New Bible Talks 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


IX—Scriptures, Old and New 


Why should we think of the Genesis 
legends of the Creation—interesting and 
beautiful as poetry, but far removed from 
the facts—as truer scripture than the 
teachings of modern science, which shows 
the method by which, God actually did 
create the earth and the heavens? 

Why should we think that the Old 
Testament books of Chronicles,~ Judges, 
and Joshua, with their interminable and 
eruel wars, are better word of God than 
the records of our councils of arbitration 
by which we are learning to prevent ap- 
peals to arms, and the noble literature of 
our peace societies pleading with the na- 
tions of the world to sheathe their bloody 
swords? 

Why should we think of the old Leviti- 
eal laws, sanctioning and regulating human 
slavery, as more divine than Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation, which abol- 
ished slavery in a great nation and spit 
four millions of slaves into men? 3 

Why should the tales of the cruel pits 
of the vengeful and jealous Queen Hsther 
to get her enemies put to death be thought 
more fit to read in the churches on Sun- 
day, and taught in Sunday-schools to our 
children, than the beautiful story of 
Florence Nightingale ministering to the 
wants of the sick and wounded soldiers 
in the Crimea, or the equally beautiful, 
tender, and heroic ministries of hundreds 
of American women in the hospitals of 
our own wars? 

Why should we call the words and 
deeds of the old Hebrew prophets inspired 
when they denounced wrong in ancient 
Jerusalem and tried to purify that city 
from its sins, and not also call inspired 
the words and deeds of our modern 
prophets of righteousness in New York 
and Chicago and San Francisco and Phila- 
dephia, when they denounce wickedness 
here, and try to purify these American 
cities from corruption? ; 

Why are our eyes open to see inspira- 
tion in the great and noble poem of Job, 
and not also in the great and noble poems 
of Bmerson, Browning, and Wordsworth? 

Why should we say of the imprecatory 
Psalms, praying for vengeance on enemies, 
and even for direct calamities upon in- 
nocent children, or of the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, with its pessimism and rank ma- 
terialism, declaring a man to have no pre- 
eminence above a brute, that they are 
truer Bible than are the lofty sermons of 
Channing and Phillips Brooks and John 
Haynes Holmes, glowing white-hot with 
the prophet fire of God’s present inspira- 
tion; or the devout hymns of Whittier 
and Hosmer, which lift the souls of men 
into the very presence chamber of the 
Eternal? 

Why should we be able to see God in 
the record of Elijah’s slaughter of the 
Priests of Baal, not because they had com- 
mitted any moral wrong, but simply be- 
cause they believed in another religion, 
and not be able to see God a good deal 
more in the record of that marvelous 
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Parliament of Religions in Chicago, which 
brought together the disciples of a score 
of the most widely sundered religious 
faiths of the world, not to slaughter or 
even to reproach or condemn one another, 
but to sit together as brothers, as fellow- 
seekers after truth, as fellow-worshipers 
of the same God, though under different 
names? 

While we should be deeply appreciative 
of, and profoundly grateful for, all that 
is beautiful and good and true in the old 
Bible of our fathers, that comes down to 
us from the ancient world, let u8 not call 
error truth or evil good, because it hap- 
pens to have a place in its pages; let us 
not forget that the modern world is God’s 
as much as was the ancient; let us remem- 
ber that all truth is a part of God’s grow- 
ing revelation to men; and all good deeds 
done, and all noble lives lived, to-day, are 
just as beautiful and just as precious to 
heaven as if they had been done or lived 
two thousand years ago. 


Next Week: “God’s New Scriptures.” 


Personals 


. Rey. Charles Francis Potter, formerly 
of West Side Unitarian Church, New York 
City, and recently of Antioch College, has 
entered the lecturing field and has been 
retained for a year by the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers. He is also 
at work on a comprehensive book on 
comparative religion. His recent appoint- 
ments included St. Louis, Mo., Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Dallas, Tex., and 
New York City. His address is Room 
777, 25 West Thirty-third Street, New 
York City. 


Prof. A. O. Lovejoy of Johns Hopkins 
University, who introduced the resolution 
at the recent meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors for 
better co-operation among: organizations 
working for freedom of teaching, is a 
member of the First Unitarian Church in 
Baltimore, Md., and a prominent worker 
in the Baltimore chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. 


At the annual election of the Church 
Council of the First Protestant St. John’s 
Church, Unitarian, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
new members chosen were Charles Bert- 
ram, president of the Hamilton County 
Anti-Tuberculosis League, and Julius 
Luchsinger, a member of the Cincinnati 
City Council, which is composed of only 
nine members. 


John White Hallowell, president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs and one of the 
best-known business men of Boston, Mass., 
who died January 5, was a member of 
the First Parish, Unitarian, in Milton, 
Mass. During the war he served as assist- 
ant to Herbert Hoover and rendered 
signal service in feeding the war-stricken 
people of Europe. Later, as special as- 
sistant to Secretary of the Interior Frank- 
lin K. Lane, he had charge of the 
reclamation service of the Bureau of Mines 
and all matters relating to territories. 


Dr, Frank 8. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, 
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Ind., has been appointed by the Governor 
of Indiana a member of the committee 
of the Indiana Lincoln Union, which plans 
to erect a shrine on the spot where Lin- 
coln passed his formative years, which is 
near the grave of his mother, in Spencer 
County. 


Thurston Daniels, whose funeral was 
held in the First Unitarian Church of 
Portland, Ore., December 13, was a resi- 
dent of Portland and a member of the 
eongregation of this church in the seven- 
ties. Most of his life until recent years 
had been spent in the State of Washing- 
ton, where he one time served as lieu- 
tenant governor. 


Rey. and Mrs. William Stanley Nichols 
of the Unitarian Church of the Messiah 
in Montpelier, Vt., observed their silver 
wedding anniversary on January 8. The 
organizations of the parish presented 
them with a substantial remembrance. 
Their wedding took place in the old 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., with 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness Officiating. 


During, December, the First Protestant 
St. John’s Church, Unitarian, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, lost by death two of it oldest 
members, Mrs. Mary Krumm, a member 
of the congregation for some sixty years, 
and Mrs. Charlotte Schoepfel, aged ninety 
years, also an attendant of the church 
from childhood. 


Stanley G. Haton, prominent in the First 
Unitarian Church in Sioux City, Iowa, 
has been appointed a member of the Civil 
Service Committee of that city. He suc- 
ceeds Ray V. Sager, resigned, who is 
president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Unitarian Church. 


Miss Caroline E. Chickering, who died 
January 9, was a member of the Unitarian 
Church in Jamaica Plain, Mass., and was 
actively interested in the work of the 
First Parish, Unitarian, in Dover, Mass., 
where the Chickering family had a pew 
since the organization of the parish in 
1749. She was descended in the eighth 
generation from Nathaniel Chickering, 
who settled prior to 1690 in that portion 
of Dedham, Mass., known as Dover. She 
served for many years as secretary of 
the Friendly Society of Jamaica Plain. 


At Ministerial Union Meeting 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach has been in- 
vited by the Greater Boston, Mass., branch 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, to 
lead in a discussion at the next meeting, 
January 31, on “Can a Roman Catholic 
Be President?”—the question which forms 
the subject of the symposium by religious 
editors in this issue and with which the 
editorial in THE ReeisteR of January 6 
dealt. The meeting will be at 11 a.m. in 
Bulfinch Place Church. 


WaAsHiIneTon, D.C.—The usual series of 
Sunday evening services in All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church during January and Febru- 
ary began January 2, with the first of 
five sermons by Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
on “What Every Man Should Know about 
Religion.” 
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AN ARTISTIC BLENDING OF SPANISH AND COLONIAL 


The Home Los Angeles Unitarians Are Building 


Unitarians of Los Angeles, Calif., are 
building this beautiful $250,000 church 
plant. Church and parish house will be 
_of an architecture that combines harmon- 
jiously elements of the Spanish and the 
Colonial. The buildings are being con- 
structed around a hollow square, with the 
main auditorium on one side, the parish 
house extending across the rear and com- 


Of two Retired Ministers 
In Sweet Home, Ark. 


In Sweet Home, Ark., are two aged 


* men, one eighty-eight years old, the other 
_ eighty-three. 


One is a retired Methodist 
minister, the other Presbyterian. More 
than fifty years ago, the latter surrendered 
his credentials because he could no longer 
believe or teach the tenets of the orthodox 
faith. He applied for Unitarian literature 
through the Post-Office Mission in 1924. 

“T sent for and received it,’ he writes 
the Mission. “Then followed all your kind 
and thoughtful ministrations, for which I 
shall never cease to bless you.” He writes 
a column for his home paper in opposition 
to the Fundamentalist program. He 
reaches five thousand readers each week. 
He says that his opponents have quit the 
field without claiming any victory. “When 
one quit,” he writes, “I would fill in the 
time between attacks, and I hope that my 
ceaseless pounding has caused many 
people to think and investigate.” 

The retired Methodist clergyman is so 
blind that he can neither read nor write, 
but he gives two or three days each week 
to the sale and distribution of liberal 
literature. His friend says that his age, 
his fine appearance, and his general bear- 
ing secure for him a hearty welcome. He 
‘works almost exclusively with State, 


ing forward. on the other side, and the 
cloistered approach in front, much after 
the style of the old missions of the South- 
west. The architects are Allison and Alli- 
son of Los Angeles. A full description 
of the plans, with an account of the 
breaking of the ground this autumn, was 
published in Tur Rueistrer of November 18. 


county, and city officials, and with business 
and professional people. 

At their own expense, these men have 
compiled a small book, and it is this book 
which the older man sells. It contains an 
article by Robert S. Keeble of the Memphis, 
Tenn., bar, “The Preservation of our 
Academic and Religious Freedom”; Minot 
J. Savage’s “Christianity and Evolution,” 
and Rey. Adolph Rossbach’s “Hvolution 
and Faith.” The picture of these two aged 
men, vigorous in body and mind, long 
since turned from orthodoxy, and now 
using all their powers in spreading the 
liberal faith is so inspiring and encourag- 
ing that the Post-Office Mission Committee 
offers it to the readers of THE REGISTER, 
with the generous permission of both 
gentlemen. F 

FiLorENcE RUSSELL GEROULD. 


$1,000 to Y. M. G. U. 


The will of the late William B. Sawtell 
of Cambridge, Mass., leaves a legacy of 
$1,000 to the Boston, Mass., Young Men’s 
Christian Union. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y.—December 12 was not 
the only Laymen’s Sunday at Willow Place 
Chapel. For more than a year it has been 
the practice of the laymen of the congrega- 
tion to take a part of the service each 
Sunday, each layman serving for a month, 
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To Be Minister-at-Large 


Fraternity chooses Dr. C. R. Eliot—Mr. 
Jones to Bulfinch Place 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Unita- 
rian Churches, Boston, Mass., has elected 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot minister-at-large. 
In this capacity he will have general 
supervision of the interests of the Fra- 
ternity and serve as adviser to the Board 
of Directors and the Officers. 

Dr. Eliot has been minister of Bulfinch 
Place Church since 1894, and was previ- 
ously minister of the First Parish, Dor- 
chester, Mass. During this long ministry 
in Greater Boston he has become familiar 
with the varied problems of the churches; 
and the Fraternity, in asking him to 
undertake the new position, believe that 
his counsel will be of great value to the 
enterprises conducted or supported by the 
Fraternity. His election closely follow- 
ing the celebration of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the beginning of Dr. Tuck- 
erman’s work in the ministry-at-large, is 
a recognition of Dr. Eliot’s leadership. 


‘As far as he can, Dr. Eliot will avail 


himself of opportunities for bringing the 
work of the Fraternity to churches and 
Alliances in Greater Boston. 

Rey. Robert W. Jones who has during 
the present church year been associated 
in the ministry of Bulfinch Place Church 
while serving also as minister at Bridge- 
water, Mass., becomes minister at Bul- 
finch Place Church. Dr. Eliot’s acceptance 
of the position of minister-at-large will 
not mean his early or complete detach- 
ment from the service of the latter church, 
as he has consented to preach there 
frequently and to serve as one of its 
ministers jointly with Mr. Jones until 
the autumn. 


San Francisco, Catir.—The church 
school of the First Unitarian Church an- 
nounces the organization of a young peo- 
ple’s conversation class, which began with 
the New Year. It meets Sunday mornings 
under the leadership of V. F. Estcourt. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
1. Dis- 
nimum 
Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


EUROPE 60 DAYS $490. Unitarian minister 
conducting, July-August. 37-day tour, $295. 
Motor tours, $7 day up. All expenses. ‘TRAVEL 
GuiILp, 915 Little Building, Boston. 


TO SHARD APARTMENT—A room for two 
women in apartment of business woman, Cam- 


bridge. Use of living-, dining room, kitch- 
enette. Cooking and social arrangements in- 
dependent. Portur 0259-W after 7.30 P.M., or 


C-119, CHRISTIAN RNGISTER. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Hdith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House, Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


D8 


Enter into thy 
closet 
and when thou 


hast shut thy door 
pray to thy 
FATHER 


BIBLE 


At the Monday. €onference 


“Missionary Opportunities” engaged the 
attention of members of the Monday Con- 
ference of Alliance Branches, meeting in 
Boston, Mass., January 3. Mrs. William 
L. Walsh, chairman of the central Alli- 
ance Committee on Appeals, pointed out 
that denominational appeals published in 
THE REGISTER come from the central Com- 
mittee, which has investigated them care- 
fully before recommending them.... She 
emphasized especially the great need in 
Eugene, Ore., Underwood, Minn., where 
fifteen Norwegians are carrying on “the 
liberal faith, and Victoria, B.C., where the 
chureh would have to close its doors with- 
out help from The Alliance. 

Mrs. Charles E. St. John, chairman of 
the Alliance Committee on International 
Work, spoke of Channing House School 
in London, Mme. Loyson’s work in France, 
and of needs in Hungary, India, Italy, 
and Prague, Czechoslovakia. Mrs. James 
A. Bailey, secretary of the central Com- 
mittee on Southern Work, described the 
new school at Swansboro, N.C. Alliance 
branches, she said, are asked to raise 
funds for equipment, reading room, and 
a health clinic with nurse. 

Junior Alliance and Y. P. R. U. work 
and College Centers were discussed at the 
December meeting. Speakers were Mrs. 
A. W. Clay, chairman of the Junior Work 
of the General Alliance; Miss Sara 
Comins, executive secretary of the Y. P. 
R. U.; and Miss Evelyn Sears, chairman 
of College Center work of the Alliance. 


Minorities and the ‘‘Patriots’’, 
(Continued from page 44) 


without pay, and in every way made to 
feel that they are inferior, unwelcome 
groups which can be abused with impunity. 

How can this terrible wrong be righted? 
Not by new boundaries. Some boundaries 
certainly need to be corrected, but there 
will never be perfect boundaries in Europe. 
The only thing that can bring permanent 
improvement is a new spirit of peace and 
democracy and of international co-opera- 
tion. Some day the countries of Europe 
will begin to live in such a way that it 
will make little difference whether you 
live on one side of a border or on another, 
just as it is immaterial whether you live 
in Kansas or Nebraska. But that new 
day will come much faster if people learn 
the facts and work without ceasing to 


change them. R. H. MARKHAM, 


Sorta. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Ya 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Annual Meeting of the Corporation at the 
Centre, Thursday, January 20, 1927, at 4 P.M. 
Tea served at 5 p.m. Members and friends 


invited. Exizaneta W. Monroe, Clerk. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F. C. SoutH- 
WORTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
SEVEN PARK SQUARH, BOSTON, MASS. 


DO YOU NEED 


YOUNG MEN IN YOUR BUSINESS? 
EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
B. Y¥. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. : 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATION 


Actine Presipent and Vice-PREsIpENT, 

Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs, 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes s: ath d ti 

liberal Christians: 2 mg: ith oer aoe 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watrer S. SwisHeEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. F 
ticulars address the Desa - Bie 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A ive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


’ For particulars or catalog address 
HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H. 


SACRAMENTO, Catir.—The First Unita- 
rian Church, in a leaflet announcing ser- 
mons and services, extends an invitation 
to the members of the California Legisla- 
ture to make it their church home while 
in the city. The invitation points to sey- 
eral ways in which Unitarianism has been 


closely associated with the development of 
the nation. 


Satt Lake Crry.—With an enrollment 
of one hundred pupils, the church school 
of the First Unitarian Church maintains — 
an average attendance of eighty. 
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Stories of Good Works 


At annual meeting of Social Service Coun- 
cil of Unitarian Women 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the So- 
cial Service Council of Unitarian Women, 
held in Hale Chapel, Boston, Mass., Janu- 
ary 6, listened to interesting reports of 
the welfare and educational activities in 
Boston aided or sponsored by the Council. 
Frederick Soule, director at Norfolk House 
Center, told of the playground and other 
summer activities at the Center, for which 
the Council is largely responsible. From 
250 to 400 children clamor daily for ad- 
mittance to the playground, which can 
accommodate only 175. The play is super- 
vised by a trained young woman and an 
assistant. There are story-telling classes 
under trained leadership for boys and 
girls, with about forty in each group. 
Occasional trips to country or beach are 
made. A group of girls was helped to 
enjoy two weeks at the Country Week 
camp at Manomet, Mass. There was an 
enroliment of approximately 500 children, 
all of whom were given interests to occupy 
much of their leisure during the eight or 
ten weeks of the summer. 

Mrs. Roger Cutler reported on the work 

_ among Italian children carried on at Bul- 
finch Place Church, which is sponsored by 
the Council. Every Monday afterngon 
from sixty to one hundred children gather 
for the Children’s Hour, when games and 
folk dancing are enjoyed. The older chil- 
dren are taken care of by a student from 
Tuckerman School. The Friendship Club 
now has a membership of twenty-four girls. 
The meetings of this Club have attained 
such importance and dignity as to require 
printed programs. They also give little 
dancing parties which are strictly invita- 
tion affairs. A summer school is conducted 
for six weeks, with an attendance of ninety 
children. Miss Arico keeps in close touch 
with the families of the children by calling 
at the homes. It is felt that this contact 
is of inestimable value, as it establishes 
a friendly feeling between the family and 
Bulfinch Place Church, and this church is 
the only place in that community where 
the children meet the American spirit. 

The work among the Italians in the 
North End was reported by Mrs. George 
Root, who said the Italians coming to the 
office at 369 Hanover Street have been 
helped in their adjustment struggles when 
possible. It has been a work of co-opera- 
tion to make them understand about the 
agencies in Boston organized to help solve 
their problems. The work in naturaliza- 
tion has continued successfully, and no one 
has been taught English that did not attend 
the city evening schools when they were 
in session. 

A luncheon given at 27 Marlboro Street, 
Boston, by the Mothers’ Club last spring 
Was an outstanding event. King’s Chapel 
gave the Italian women the use of their 
rooms. A committee from the Club invited 
ten of their number to lunch with ten Uni- 
tarian women. The food served was 
Italian, and all spoke the same language 
—that of good will and friendship. The 
Thanksgiving and Christmas parties, given 
at Mr. Malgeri’s office, were crowded to the 
limit of the two small rooms. Mr. Malgeri 
reports that from May 1 to December 31, 
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1926, he handled 536 assistance cases, fifty- 
five meetings, 141 hospital cases, three 
relief cases, 394 calls at homes, twenty- 
three socials and clubs with an attendance 
of 728, 123 classes for men and women 
with an attendance of 1,748, and fifty-four 
naturalization cases. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, Mrs. Gilbert Redlon; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Roger Cutler; second 
vice-president, Miss Mary Bradlee; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Samuel Hlberfeld ; 
treasurer, Miss Ida A. Clark; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Frances Austin. 

A group of Italian children sang Christ- 
mas carols under the- direction of -Miss 
Higgs, Mr. Malgeri’s assistant. 


Niagara Unitarian Appears 


The First Unitarian Church in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., is another parish to issue a 
bulletin in the form of a small, dignified 
newspaper with the name Unitarian pre- 
ceded by the name of the town or city. 
The first issue of The Niagara Falls 
Unitarian appeared under date of Decem- 
ber 15, and it will be issued monthly. It 
is attractively printed, and contains parish 
news and announcements, messages from 
the minister, and interesting and pointed 
quotations from religious writers of the 
day. Rey. Robert B. Day was recently 
installed as minister of this church. 


Hous, L.I—The Liberal Community 
Church has instituted an open forum, 
which had its first meeting January 11, 
with Ernest Johnson of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches as the speaker on “Prohi- 
bition and Its Problems.” Dr. Henry 
Neuman, leader of the Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Ethical Culture Society, will speak Janu- 
ary 25 on “Education for Moral Growth.” 


59 
Pioneer College for Negro 


in Special Appeal for Funds 


Atlanta University, the pioneer college 
for the Negro in Georgia, is known to 
many of the readers of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, but to those who have not fol- 
lowed its courageous progress through the 
last half-century some explanation of an 
appeal now being sent out may be of 
interest. 

The school is essentially democratic in 
character, undenominational, co-educa- 
tional, fitting young colored people pri- 
marily for work among their own race. 
Of the 1,200 graduates, over eighty-five 
per cent. have been teachers, and among 
former pupils are numbered eleven college 
presidents and thirty-six principals of high 
and industrial schools. There are on the 
faculty and Board of Trustees both colored 


and white, Northern and Southern men and 


women. Thus Atlanta University presents 
a living demonstration of the value to 
colored as to white youth of “higher edu- 
eation,” and the ability of representatives 
of both races to live and work together. 
This school appeals for donations to cur- 
rent expenses. The Alumni Association is 
working to add $10,000 to the endowment 
this year, and in order to release them 
for that big task the Trustees are asking 
for more friends to come to the support of 
the annual budget. It is $75,000, and 
about half of that sum must come through 
subscription. Checks should be made pay- 
able to Charles H. Kelsey, Atlantic National 
Bank, 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
K. W. 8. 


Boston, Mass.—The offering received at 
the First Church in Boston on Christmas 
Sunday, December 19, was given to the 
Children’s Mission to Children. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


jozo———-1 9350 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. - 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy. : 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CuRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. : 
Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. : 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
GrorcE G. Davis, Treasurer. 


National Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


~ PLEASANTRIES _ | 

“Dean Inge has even a gloomy idea of 
God,’ says Lady Astor. Well, didn’t God 
make him?—Dallas News. 


“Who was Shylock, Aunt Bthel?” “My 
dear! And you go to Sunday-school and 
don’t know that !”—Life. 


Woman: “How can I drive a nail with- 
out hitting my fingers?” . Clerk: “Hold 
the hammer in both hands.”—Good Hard- 
ware. 


“Did he leave town = iis a> “doua?” 
“You could hardly call it that. It 
was more like a cyclone.”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 


We like the lady who remarked, “When 
I have been talking to her for an hour I 
feel as though I had been moving heavy 


furniture about.’—Bystander. 


Marks: “Do you take many magazines 
at your house?” Parks: “Three at a club 
rate. We get one that I don’t want, one 
my wife doesn’t want, and one neither of 


us wants, all for $7.50.”’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


If the President has been reading any 
of the college novels that have been pub- 
lished in the last few years, he is exercis- 
ing remarkable restraint in assigning only 
one Secret Service man to guard his son 
at Amherst.—New York Herald Tribune. 


“Daddy, dear, can you help me with my 
arithmetic?’ “Well, what is the problem?” 
“A carpenter was paid three dollars and 
twenty-five cents a day, and—’ “That 
sounds to me more like ancient history 
than arithmetic!” R. 


Little Frances, aged five, came one day 
with her mother to see her grandmother. 
She wore a bright red sweater and blue 
leggings. ‘Well, are you for Harvard or 
Yale?” asked her grandmother. Standing 
very straight, with her head up, Frances 
replied, “I am a Unitarian.” F.L. 


An old colored man was arraigned before 
a justice on a charge of assault. During 
the proceedings the judge asked him if he 
wanted a lawyer appointed to defend him. 
“No, no, Judge,” he replied; “I don’t want 
no lawyer. But I suttingly would like a 
couple of good witnesses, if you gut ‘em.” 


Sister had just finished a letter, and 
four-year-old Jack begged to be allowed 
to mail it. Ten minutes and Jack was 
back, letter in hand. “Oh, I knew you 
would be’too small to mail it,’ exclaimed 


Sister. “Oh, no,’ answered Jack, “I 
wasn’t too small, but the box was too 
high.” 


Of the homely directness of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, this anecdote in The New 
York Times is a good sample: Some bills 
were before the New York Legislature 
which would have permitted Sunday work 
by women and children in canneries. Cer- 
tain up-State Republican lawmakers who 
advocated their passage prevailed upon a 
number of clergymen to appear in their 
favor at a public hearing. After listening 
to their arguments, Smith got up and said: 
“Tf the good Lord were to revise the 
Decalogue, which He isn’t going to do, I 
have no doubt He would pick a committee 
to do it from among these men and that 
one commandment at least would be re- 
written to read: ‘Remember the Sabbath 
Day to keep it holy, except in canneries.’ ” 
The bill never saw the light of day again. 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Abas following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


TST ee Te TEs 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


a 


= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
= B.B. 2680. 5 
Ef eau 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston’ Hancock 6300 


MacRuffie School 
CX_ For Girls: 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 
Course to complete insufficient 


ration. 
Broad General Courses, emphasizing Home- 
Making, Art and Music—also Gymnasium, 
Swinption, Horsemanship, 
Dr. and Mrs. ein MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREDT CHURCH, Mornin 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class- 
during the morning service. 


THH FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister,. 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
eorner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 
itus. Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service,114.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


CHURCH OF THB DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister, 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedrak 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHHSTER, Hast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 atouee 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. ested 
ehoir. Church school at 12,10. Y. P. * v. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. Children’s Church at 3.30 P.M. 
Hour of organ musie at 4.30, by William BR. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi- 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day at 4.30 P.M. Free seats at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BE. B 
Speight, DD. Assistant minister, Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster, Sunday at 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 9.30 a.a., 
Church school at King's Chapel House, 5 P.M., 
Vesper service. Week-day services, 12.15 P.M. 
Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, 
preachers: January 25, Prof. Clarence R. Skin- 
ner, D.D., Tufts College; January 26-28, Rev, 
Alexander MacColl, D.D., Philadelphia. 
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